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706 WIND FANTASIES, ETC. 


WIND FANTASIES. 


O WILD and woeful wind ! 
Cease for one moment thy complaining dreary, 
And tell me if thou art not sad and weary, 
And if thy travel is not long and eerie, — 

O wild and woeful wind! 


O houseless, homeless wind ! 
It wrings my heart to hear thy sad lamenting ; 
Hast thou a wound whose pain knows no re- 
lenting, 
Canst never lay thy burden by repenting ?— 
O houseless, homeless wind ! 


O sad and mournful wind! 
From what wild depths of human pain and 
sorrow : 
Could’st thou those tones of restless anguish 
borrow, 
As of a soul that dreams of no to-morrow ?— 
O sad and mournful wind! 


O solitary wind! 
We know not whence thou com’st or whither 
goest, 
When round our homes thy wizard blast thou 
blowest, 
No home, nor shelter, thou, poor pilgrim, 
knowest, — 
O solitary wind ! 


Most melancholy wind ! 
Is thine a requiem o’er the dead and dying, 
Or art thou some despairing spirit sighing 
O’er a lost Paradise behind thee lying ? — 
Most melancholy wind ! 


Tell me—I long to know— 
Art thou a wild and weary penance doing, 
Thro’ the lone wilderness thy way pursuing, 
Chased by the secret of thine own undoing ? — 
Tell me; I long to know. 


Hast thou no other voice, 
No words to whisper thy most grievous story, 
Where = did’st lose thine ancient crown of 
glory, 
Ere thou wert banished to these deserts 
hoary ?— 
Hast thou no other voice? 


O, thou art fierce and wild! 
Thy nightly chariot through the black skies 


lashing, 
The cloud-shapes round the mountain summits 
dashing, 
The waves of ocean round the wrecked bark 
crashing, — 
O, thou art fierce and wild! 


Yet, art thou full of woe. 
Perchanee, thou wert earth’s angel, when was 
lighted 
Sin’s lurid torch, and all her bowers were 
blighted, 
Thy poor omy by that awful shock benight- 


ed, 
Thou art so full of woe. 


Hast thou no hope, no hope? 
That thy poor, weary pinion thou art flinging 
Against the star-paved floor, with echoes ring- 
ing 
Of angel footsteps and their anthem singing, — 
Hast thou no hope, no hope ? 


And hast thou never heard 
That sin’s wild torch is quenched in blood 
atoning, 
And that in days to come creation’s groaning 
Will cease, and rapture fill the place of moan- 
ing, — 
O, hast thou never heard? 


But thou wilt one day hear ! 
For heaven and earth will stand in silent 
wonder, 
When love unites what sin hath rent asunder, 
Proclaiming victory in music-thunder, — 
And thou wilt that day hear. 


In Heaven will all be joy, 
And there thy wailing, too, will cease forever, 
And thou, perchance, wilt float o’er life’s full 
river, 
And join the melody that ceaseth never, — 
In Heaven, where all is joy! 
Spectator. ERICA, 


IN THE MIRROR. 


Wuat are they doing up yonder, 

Those two in the concave glass? 

We speak, we smile, I watch, you know, 
The dusky light in your dark eyes glow ; 
I hear the ring in each word you say, 

If the tone be mocking, or soft, or gay ; 
But those two, our shadows, they sit up there, 
The tiny, defined, bright miniature pair ; 
They never alter, unless the flash 

Of firelight leaps from the hoary ash, 
Athwart their rest to pass. 


Who has sate there before us ? 

When these faded tapestries shone, 

Bright from the dead hands’ patient toil 

(May Christ the parted souls assoil), 

When the storied panes glowed fresh and rich, 
New set in yon window’s carven niche, 

And the knightly heads and the golden curls 
Of the old past, peopled with boys and girls, 
Gleamed there in the days long gone. 


Well, they are asleep with their shadows, 

We live, love, say it, mine own ! 

Will you give me your little hand to hold? 
Will you let me try it, this hoop of gold? 

Will you smile, sweet eyes, and soft red lips ? 
Will you seal in the hearth-light’s warm eclipse 
The lover’s pledge and the lover’s vow? 

See, what a pretty picture now, 

On the mirror’s face is shown ! 





All The Year Round. 
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LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


EVERYBODY has at one time or another 
quoted La Rochefoucauld ; some with half 
apology, as though the light shed by his 
“ Maxims ” were an evil glamor from the 
enemy of mankind. But no classical 
writer of modern times is so little known 
and so much the creature of hearsay. His 
“ Maxims,” about which he took infinite 
care, have been until these latter days 
most shamefully treated in France; and 
in England we have added to the falsifica- 
tion of the French text by a set of trans- 
lations the most villanous that have ever 
been perpetrated. The result is that phi- 
losophers refute and rhetoricians rail at 
La Rochefoucauld without knowing much 
about him, and certainly without knowing 
what were his genuine doctrines. In 
London one may hunt through all the 
second-hand book-shops for a day without 
being able to procure a single English 
copy of the “ Maxims,” or any passable 
edition of them in French; and that tells 
a good deal of the oblivion into which the 
celebrated author has fallen, at least in 
this country, through the unfaithfulness 
of his editors and translators. Indeed, 
for the most part, when people quote La 
Rochefoucauld, it is not because they 
have taken the trouble to read his little 
book as he issued it, but because they 
have culled from other books, or have 
gathered in conversation, half a dozen 
sentences which cleave to the memory. 
The volume, as he put it forth, is not to 
be found in English at all, save in trans- 
lations which are a travesty, and very 
often reverse the meaning in the most 
ludicrous manner. As for the fate of the 
work in France, it has been so singular, 
when we take into account the splendor 
of the autbor’s reputation, that it cannot 
escape our inquiries; and in truth it is 
only by unravelling it that we can fairly 
distinguish the true La Rochefoucauld 
from the fictitious one of common report. 
That unravelling is to come; but first of 
all, and to give it the importance which is 
due to it, let us glance at the position of 
La Rochefoucauld, and fix a few points in 
his career as a writer, as a moralist, and 
as a man. 
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French literature has been summarized 
as follows by a master: — 

Critics [he says] and especially foreigners, 
who in these latter days have fudged our two 
literary centuries most severely, agree in the 
acknowledgment that what dominated in them, 
what reflected them in countless ways, what 
gave them their chief ornament and glory, was 
the spirit of conversation and society, under- 
standing of the world and of men, quick and 
fine apprehension of the seemly and of the 
ludicrous, exquisite delicacy of feeling, the 
grace, the edge, the polish to be attained in 
speech. And virtually there indeed — with 
reservations which will occur to everybody, 
and two or three names such as Bossuet and 
Montesquieu which we put aside — there, up 
to about 1789, is the distinctive character, the 
feature marking out French literature from 
among the literatures af Europe. 


These are the terms in which Sainte- 
Beuve begins to outline his portrait of 
Madame de Sévigné, who must rank with 
the highest in any literature pervaded by 
the spirit of biography, of society, and of 
conversation. They are of equal value to 
indicate the position of La Rochefoucauld 
in the world of letters. His way was not 
her way, but they are both incomparable 
—she in letters, he in maxims. And al- 
though her letters fill a score of large 
volumes, while his maxims occupy little 
more than a hundred small pages, he has 
probably packed into his short sentences 
as much of the life and movement of his 
day as the lady has in her long, rambling, 
and ever delightful effusions. La Roche- 
foucauld was himself one of the greatest 
personages of the most splendid period of 
French society. He was the most bril- 
liant talker and the most polished gentle- 
man of his time. No one had studied 
more curiously than he the arts of society, 
the sources of conduct, the entanglements 
of accident, and the meshes of conversa- 
tion. His maxims are the most perfect 
crystallizations of the thoughts and fash- 
ions and secret influences amid which he 
stirred. One of his short sentences con- 
veys the outcome of an hour’s voluble 
talk, or distils to its drop of meaning all 
the worth of an intrigue and all the gaiety 
of a season. If it be true, as Sainte- 
Beuve says, that up to the Revolution, 
French literature is to be considered in 
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the main as the reflex of polished society, 
then we may say of the mirror in La 
Rochefoucauld’s hand, it is certainly a 
small one, .but it reflects everything. 
Other consummate artists may have chos- 
en more popular forms of expression — 
Madame de Sévigné in letters, Moliére in 
plays, and La Fontaine in tales of arch 
wit; but no one got nearer to the heart of 
French society than La Rochefoucauld, 
and no one gives more of its life-blood 
than he does in his book. Nor is it only 
of French life that he is the exponent; 
he had a window into the human heart, 
and his “ Maxims ” contain the very bones 
of the first man. Ina word, no one, be 
his manner of art what it may, can be 
placed above La Rochefoucauld for in- 
sight into the intricacies of human motive 
and for the sharpness with which he re- 
flects the to-and-fro of social life in ex- 
quisitely cut sentences. Voltaire gives 
him the further merit of having been the 
first in Europe after the revival of letters 
who taught people to think and to con- 
vey their thoughts in lively, precise, and 
delicate turns; but this is too largely ex- 
pressed. It may be true of France and 
all the Continent, but it cannot hold in 
the country of Francis Bacon. 

To most people, however, La Roche- 
foucauld is repulsive, and it is impossible 
to set on high the man who is hateful, 
who is supposed to delight in blackening 
his kind, and who has ever been accused, 
although most unjustly, of assailing the 
bulwarks of morality. Spite of the criti- 
cal commonplaces, that artis independent 
of ethics, and that it is possible to achieve 
greatness with a bad heart, there is some- 
thing in the soul which rebels and refuses 
its homage to genius however bright 
when it is detestable. Therefore, to do 
justice to the intellectual eminence of La 
Rochefoucauld, we have to touch on his 
moral station and show how he came to 
occupy it; so that being in his day the 
man of highest breeding and sweetest 
courtesy, truest of the true, beloved by 
his friends in the most extraordinary 
manner, bewept at his death, says Ma- 
dame de Sévign¢, as man never was, and 
drawing from Mademoiselle d’Aumale the 
exclamation, “I know nothing better than 





he, and I say all in that,” nevertheless, 
when his “ Maxims” appeared they ex- 
cited among many readers a horror of the 
man who could find so much wickedness 
in his heart. The fact is, that extreme 
doctrines, whether of the goodness or of 
the badness of human nature, are never 
the discovery of any one man, but rather 
belong to the atmosphere in which he 
lives. In France, of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, no fact is more obvious than this — 
we stumble on it at every footstep — that 
the excessive corruption of human nature 
was part of the religious teaching of the 
day, unmistakable in the oratory of such 
Jesuits as Bourdaloue, but most accentu- 
ated in the Jansenism with which La 
Rochefoucauld had the nearest and most 
abiding ties. The most popular religious 
author of the day was Francis de Sales 
—a quaint amalgam of John Lilly, George 
Herbert, and Jeremy Taylor. His “ /z- 
troduction &@ la Vie dévote” corresponds 
to Taylor’s “Holy Living and Dying,” 
but has much more play of fancy, breath- 
ing of the fields and flowers amid which 
it was composed. Read what the gentle 
bishop says of himself: “Ce bon pére 
dit que je suis une fleur, un vase de fleurs, 
et un phénix: je ne suis qu’un puant 
homme, un corbeau, un fumier.” It was 
the ecclesiastical style of the period. 
Since then La Rochefoucauld is not to 
be judged by himself alone, but by the 
age in which he moved, let it be noted 
that, though one can scarcely speak of 
him as a religious man, he was part and 
parcel of a great religious movement 
sweeping on from century to century. 
We have to think of three centuries, the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth, 
with a great wave of thought rolling on 
from one to another. Inthe first of these 
the wave was at its lowest: the Church 
was fallen, and religion had become very 
cold. In the next the Church made a 
mighty effort to recover its strength, and 
France saw the religious wave cresting in 
two distinct points, Jesuitism and Jansen- 
ism. In the eighteenth century the moral 
wave sloped down again with vast intel- 
lectual force and lively spirits to unclean- 
ness of life, to inhuman devilry, to godless 
liberty, to utter want of faith except in 
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wild men of the woods and the life of na- 
ture. And what does all this mean? It 
means that in the sixteenth century, when 
the Church was fallen, its leading doctrine 
was Pelagianism or semi-Pelagianism; it 
denied original sin; it believed in human 
goodness; it put out of sight the over- 
whelming need of supernatural grace. 
Let us leap the next century and glide on 
to the eighteenth. There we find the 
doctrine of human perfectibility, the dis- 
covery of savage virtue, the love of na- 
ture, and tales of the age of innocence. 
But between those two eras there is the 
seventeenth century, in which the billow 
has a different curve. The Church has 
revived ; its most pronounced doctrine is 
the need of a Saviour; and what can be 
the need of one, if there is nothing to 
save? The fall of man therefore, the 
power of sin, the frightful corruption of 
the heart, and the danger of everlasting 
punishment, became the religious watch- 
words of the day. In England, at the 
same time, we know how the Puritans 
preached the utter worthlessness of man. 
“The whole head is sick and the whole 
heart faint. From the sole of the foot 
even unto the head, there is no soundness 
in it, but wounds and bruises and putre- 
fying sores; they have not been closed, 
neither bound up, neither mollified with 
ointment.” This piercing religious cry 
might be heard everywhere throughout 
France in the seventeenth century, but it 
was loudest-and most thrilling in Port 
Royal, and in the penitents who flocked 
to its spiritual guides. La Rochefoucauld, 
when he planned his book of maxims, 
lived in the midst of these people, and 
many of his sentences were composed in 
the precincts of the convent of Port 
Royal in Paris, where his fair friend, 
Madame de Sablé, was leading a half- 
penitential life, one part in the religious 
house, the other in apartments of her own 
adjoining. There and elsewhere he had 
dinned into his ears: “We have left un- 
done those things which we ought to 
have done; we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done; and 
there is no health in us.” ‘“ Oh wretched 


man that I am! who will deliver me from 
this body of sin and death?” What 
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wonder that he should give his own ex- 
perience as a man of the world to the cur- 
rent religious creed? His ‘“ Maxims” 
were an echo from palace walls of the 
searchings of heart and the murmurs of 
confession heard in dim recesses of the 
cloister. It was not he alone who in- 
dulged in such maxims. There are people 
who can play at religion and make them- 
selves buxom in a shroud. What the 
penitent sighed to his Redeemer the 
courtier twisted into epigrams. The wail 
of the broken-hearted sinner became the 
wit of the Academy; and the shriek of 
the lost soul added dimples to the beauty 
of the précieuse in the blue-room of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet. 

La Rochefoucauld was too sincere a 
man to indulge in such levities. Any one 
can see that, be his maxims what they 
may, he is serious in them, and even stern. 
Their great defect, and that which separ- 
ates them from the beliefs of the orthodox, 
is not that they are false, but that they 
suggest no remedy. They preach the 
depravity of the human race ; they say not 
a word of salvation, or at least give no 
hint of a Saviour. The world on the 
whole is Pelagian, and believes in the ex- 
cellence of human nature. So strong is 
this tendency that one scarcely knows how 
it fell to the lot of a poor Welshman of the 
name of Morgan to go to Rome, to have 
his name translated into Pelagius, and to 
bestow it henceforth forever on the self- 
complacency of mankind in its own vir- 
tues. There must be an amazing fund of 
self-satisfaction in the Celtic nature which 
could thus stamp itself permanently in the 
nomenclature of Christendom. It is be- 
cause the world is in the main Pelagian 
that La Rochefoucauld was hard hit asa 
slanderer of humanity and as almost the 
incarnation of Diabolos. The world might 
denounce him; his reply was always an 
appeal to the fathers of the Church. The 
Jansenists were wholly with him; and the 
Jesuit father Rapin put him in the way of 
proving his doctrines from writings of the 
saints. Now, as then, we have still to 
ask the doctors of the Church and her 
obedient children which they prefer, the 
pleasant creed of Pelagius, with a Saviour 
for whom there is no necessity, or La 
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Rochefoucauld’s rough doctrine of a cor- 
rupt world in which the corruption is ac- 
knowledged, though not the cure? Not 
less have we to ask the admiring disciples 
of that ancient Briton, Morgan or Pela- 
gius, why is La Rochefoucauld to be brand- 
ed as a misanthrope for doctrines which 
(details apart and the errors of false edi- 
tions excepted) were in their gist received 
as praiseworthy from the lips of Bossuet 
and Fénelon, and from the pens of Arnauld 
and Pascal? It may be that we are de- 
tracting from his originality when insist- 
ing that it is not he who first discovered 
the corruptions of the heart. Not much 
originality can be claimed for any one in 
that respect. His great feat is to have 
secularized the doctrine, to have attired it 
in the phrases of the world, and to have 
applied it with rare fineness of observa- 
tion, with ingenious disclosures of detail, 
and with the most incisive wit, to the 
daily traffic of society. 

~ fe La Rochefoucauld has been cari- 
catured by being identified personally 
with a particular selection of his maxims, 
those that say the worst for human nature, 
may be shown by the parallel process of 
selecting another set of maxims and tak- 
ing them for a sketch of his portrait. In 
the common idea, he is a monster raised 
upon the pedestal of Voltaire’s utterly 
false but universally accepted remark that 
there is scarcely more than one truth in 
the book of maxims, that self-love is at 
the root of all. Having looked on that 
— let us try to imagine another 
rom the following confessions and rules 
of life. 


31. Had we no faults of our own, we should 
not take so much pleasure to note them in 
others. 

411. We have but few faults which are not 
more excusable than the means we employ to 
hide them. 

202. Those are mock gentlefolk who mask 
their faults to others and to themselves: the 
true know them perfectly and acknowledge 
them. 

206. To be truly a gentleman one should be 
willing at all times te be exposed to the scrutiny 
of gentlefolk. 

203. The true gentleman is one who vaunts 
himself upon nothing. 

358. Humility is the true badge of the 
Christian virtues ; without it we hug our faults, 
and they are only overgrown with pride, which 
conceals them from others and oftentimes 
from ourselves. 

37. Humility is the altar on which God 
wills that we should offer him sacrifices. 

534. Crowds of people would be godly, but 
no one cares to be humble. 

102. The mind is ever the dupe of the heart. 





70. There is no disguise which can long 
conceal love where it is, or feign it where it is 
not. 

259. The pleasure of love is in loving, and 
we are happier in the passion which we feel 
than in that which we inspire. 

262. There is no passion in which self-love 
reigns so powerfully as in love, and one is 
always more inclined to sacrifice the repose of 
the person loved than to part with one’s own. 

525. The power possessed over us by those 
we love is nearly always greater than that 
which we possess over ourselves. 

544. A true friend is the greatest of all 
blessings and that which we least of all dream 
of securing. 

561. A man who loves nobody is more un- 
happy than one whom nobody loves. 

434. When our friends have deceived us we 
owe nothing save indifference to the marks of 
their friendship, but we always owe sensibility 
to their misfortunes. 

84. It is more shameful to distrust one’s 
friends than to be deceived by them. 

395. We are sometimes less unhappy in 
being deceived about one we love than in being 
undeceived. 

496. Quarrels would be shortlived if the 
wrong were only on one side. 

235. We console ourselves easily for the 
misfortunes of our friends when they serve to 
signalize our affection for them. 

433. The surest sign of being born with 
great qualities is to be born without envy. 

218. Hypocrisy is a homage which vice pays 
to virtue. 

447. Seemliness is the least of all the laws 
and the most observed. 

510. To punish man for his original sin God 
has permitted him to make a god of his self- 
conceit, and to be tormented by it in every act 
of his life. 

512. We dread all things as mortals and we 
desire all things as if we were immortal. 


Add to these maxims the extraordinary 
circumstance that, with all his insinuating 
address and courtly bearing, La Roche- 
foucauld was one of the most bashful of 
men, and we may construct from them a 
portrait of him which, although not com- 
plete, must be more so than the com- 
monly received one made up of other 
maxims of the selfish type indicated by 
Voltaire. It must also be a nearer like- 
ness, for the fact that is he disowned the 
more odious of those sayings which have 
gone to form his caricature and to fill the 
mind with horror at the hardness of his 
heart. 

This brings us to the history of his 
book, which will show that he is best 
known by maxims which he suppressed a 
year after they were published. 

La Rochefoucauld published five edi- 
tions of his “Maxims,” the first in 
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1665, the others in 1666, 1671, 1675, 
and 1678. The last is the authorita- 
tive one, having received his finishing 
touches and his ripest observations ; but, 
as often happens, he is best known by 
his first appearance. Now the differ- 
ence between the last edition and the 
first consists not merely in advancing 
mellowness of thought and fitness of ex- 
pression, but in two things besides — that 
the author added many new maxims and 
that he struck outold ones. With regard 
to his additions they have an interest of 
their own, although in the present con- 
nection it is enough to say that, starting in 
his earliest issue with three hundred and 
eighteen maxims, he added in successive 
ones until finally he reached the number 
of five hundred and four. But the impor- 
tant fact to be noticed is that he sup- 
pressed seventy-nine of his maxims, and 
that no less than seventy-five belonged to 
his first edition. The grand auto da fé 
took place before siiieniion of his 
second edition. He then put into the fire 
sixty-four maxims ; the remaining eleven 
being sacrificed from time to time later 
on. The sixty-four maxims thus immo- 
lated the year after they were published 
included some of La Rochefoucauld’s best- 
known utterances. For example, the very 
elaborate one on self-love which appeared 
at the head of his first edition, and on the 
strength of which mainly he is regarded 
as the champion of the selfish theory of 
morals, was quashed, and never again in 
his lifetime permitted to see the light. It 
was the same with that other famous 
maxim on the misfortunes of our best 
friends. Such facts are of the utmost 
importance to our estimate of La Roche- 
foucauld, who has been seriously misrep- 
resented through editors, after his death, 
replacing the suppressed maxims in his 
text, and in prominent positions there, 
instead of keeping them in a class apart. 
The consequence has been that our 
Shaftesburys, our Bishop Butlers, and 
other philosophers, have attacked for his 
unsoundness not so much the author of 
the five hundred and four acknowledged 
maxims, as the author of the sixty-four 
disowned ones. It is not to be denied 
that in the acknowledged maxims traces 
are to be found of the selfish theory; but 
they would scarcely have been noticed 
were it not for the importance they de- 
rive from the reflected light of the doc- 
trines which La Rochefoucauld abjured. 
And the reintroduction therefore of the 
discarded maxims into the text is not 
merely in itself a falsification of the 
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author’s views, it throws a false glare upon 
the maxims which he allowed to remain. 
Any one who will carefully read the long 
maxim on self-love cannot fail to see what 
a masterpiece of writing it is, what a pro- 
digious labor of love La Rochefoucald 
bestowed upon it, and how reluctant he 
must have been to suppress it. Only 
some overpowering reason could have im- 
pelled him to the sacrifice. So much the 
greater is the wrong which has been done 
to his memory in the undoing of his de- 
liberate intention. 

He died in 1680, and thirteen years 
afterwards friends,. who must have had 
access to his papers, published a new edi- 
tion of his “Maxims. They did their 
work badly. In the first place, they pre- 
fixed to the edition fifty maxims, all 
—- new, although upon examina- 
tion it will be found that only twenty-eight 
are new, while the rest are but repetitions 
of those in the recognized collection. It 
is odd that this misreckoning was not 
detected by any Frenchman for one 
hundred and sixty years. From the date 
of their first publication in 1693 until 
Duplessis published his charming Elze- 
virian edition in 1853, these fifty maxims 
have been printed by a long succession of 
French editors as if they were all post- 
humous. But there is a worse fault in the 
edition of 1693. Those friends of La 
Rochefoucauld who knew so little of his 
book that they published the fifty maxims 
as if all were new to the world, took it 
upon themselves to disinter the chief 
maxim, that on self-love, which had been 
slain and buried by the author, and to 
install it in the foremost place at the head 
of the maxims and immediately after the 
title-page. Probably they were well- 
meaning, however weak. They saw the 
perfection of the writing in this, the most 
eloquent, the most polished, and the most 
vehement of all La _ Rochefoucauld’s 
maxims ; they could not understand why 
he put his foot upon it ; and thinking more 
of the form than of the substance, they 
determined to revive it. Here was the 
entrance of evil and the beginning of 
confusion. In the next important edition 
of the “ Maxims,” that of Amelot de la 
Houssaye, published in 1714, we have the 
whole of the suppressed maxims brought 
back into the text and intermingled, no- 
body knows how, with the sentences to 
which La Rochefoucauld gave his sanc- 
tion. The process of corruption and 
misrepresentation went on until, towards 
the middle of the century, the Abbé de 
la Roche prepared an edition of the 
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“Maxims” in which they were frankly 
mixed up with the “ Christian Maxims ” 
of Madame de la Sabliére, and hers were 
confounded with those of La Rochefou- 
cauld’s great friend, Madame de Sabié, 
and with those of Abbé d’Ailly, Madame 
de Sablé’s confessor. Imagine the mas- 
culine sense of the great French classic 
herding with anything so sickly and silly 
as this, which is contradictory in its very 
terms: “In intercourse the most inno- 
cent between persons of different sex, 
there is always a kind of spiritual sensu- 
ality which weakens virtue if it does not 
destroy it altogether.’ Such nauseous 
nonsense had before then, it is true, been 
published in conjunction with La Roche- 
foucauld’s maxims, but it had been printed 
apart in a section by itself. The Abbé 
de la Roche now mixed all up and con- 
fused them in anew arrangement —a sort 
of alphabetical one, in which sentences 
on the same subject were docketed to- 
gether with the addition of footnotes, part 
of his own device, part borrowed from 
Amelot de la Houssaye. This is the 
worst of all the editions of La Rochefou- 
cauld, because, as we shall presently see, 
the model upon which (with corrections 
and retrenchments) was formed the only 
English edition of the “ Maxims” which 
has still a place in our book-market. 
There was no sign of improvement, 
nothing but changes in the mode of adul- 
teration, until the eve of the French Rev- 
olution, when the Abbé Brotier found 
extreme difficulty in procuring a single 
enuine copy of La Rochefoucald’s work. 
e was so astounded at this discovery 
and so much interested in the work itself 
that he made many researches in public 
and private libraries, the outcome being 
an edition of the “Maxims” (bearing 


date 1789) the most perfect that had ap- 


peared since the decease of their author. 
He provided a trustworthy and rightl 

numbered text of the “ Maxims ” as left 
with the author’s last touches in his last 
edition; as for the suppressed maxims, 
he kept them by themselves under the 
name of “ Premieres Pensées;” and he 
added notes, full of curious information, 
which has never been disputed, although 
presented on his own sole voucher with- 
out reference to authorities. The Abbé 
Brotier, however, committed mistakes. 
He reckoned the number of the “ First 
Thoughts ” at one hundred and twenty- 
one, which of course included more than 
were suppressed; and he took no account 
of the posthumous maxims. Moreover, 
in 1731 there had been published anony- 
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mously seven essays, which were attrib- 
uted to La Rochefoucauld, which have 
since been proved to have really come 
from his pen, and which have embedded 
in them a number of his acknowledged 
maxims. The accomplished abbé thought 
he could carve these essays into a sup- 
plementary series of maxims, instead of 
being faithful to his trust in giving the 
author’s text precisely as he left it. 
Whether for this reason or for any other, 
such as the recoil of a nation, wild with 
dreams of a millennium at hand, from any 
depressing view of man, glorious, original 
man, the edition of Abbé Brotier does 
not seem to have made much way in 
France; and we have to pass on to the 
year 1822, when that of Aimé Martin 
came out with a flourish of trumpets. 
The date is supposed to mark an erain 
the history of the “ Maxims,” as though, 
then for the first time, they were pre- 
sented to the public pure of text. Itisa 
mistake. Aimé Martin was a roaring, 
raving ranter, but he had not a spark of 
the critic in him. One stares at him with 
wonder as, with loud professions of relig- 
ion, he goes bellowing against La Roche- 
fennel through hundreds of pages. It 
seems as if he expected to go down to 
posterity with the duke — bane and anti- 
dote. But what right had he to speak 
until he had first proved his mastery of 
the “Maxims”? He is one of those 
editors who did not know that a score of 
La Rochefoucauld’s posthumous maxims 
were, as we have seen, published in his 
lifetime. Moreover, his terrific bellowing 
is a proof that, though mechanically in 
his pages the suppressed maxims were 
fenced off from the authorized ones, the 
were in his mind inseparably intermixed. 
No, indeed; after the conscientious work 
done by the Abbé Brotier in the most 
unpretending manner towards the estab- 
lishment of La Rochefoucauld’s text, we 
are not going to exalt Aimé Martin be- 
cause he inherited his predecessor’s la- 
bors and slightly improved upon them. 

It was not until 1853 that a critical 
edition of the “ Maxims ” appeared which 
was entitled to precedence over that of 
Brotier. This was the beautiful little 
Elzevir edition of Duplessis, the same 
who discovered for the first time in France 
that the fifty maxims announced as post- 
humous were notall such. Some strange 
errors have crept into the volume; but 
the text fairly represents La Rochefou- 
cauld; the annotations, full of pith and 
point, are of curious felicity; and the 
whole work is so fine and so good that it 
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will never be quite superseded, although 
since its issue our knowledge of its sub- 
ject has been greatly extended. But 
mark the date a ope 1853; as likewise 
that of the Abbé Brotier’s performance 
—1789. From the date of La Rochefou- 
cauld’s last edition — 1678 — France had 
to wait one hundred and eleven years be- 
fore she ever again saw an edition of the 
“ Maxims” as the author left them. She 
had to wait one hundred and seventy-five 
years before she had a good critical edi- 
tion of the “* Maxims ” with an absolutely 
correct rendering of the suppressed ones 
and of posthumous discoveries. 

It is remarkable that all this time 
no one had thought of prying into La 
Rochefoucald’s MSS. at the chateau of 
Rochegayon. In 1863 M. Barthélemy was 
allowed to make the inquisition, and, 
among other treasures which need not 
occupy our attention at present, he dis- 
covered, in the handwriting of the author 
himself, a copy of the “ Maxims” as at 
first projected. The collection contains 
two hundred and fifty-nine maxims, and 
may be described as a preliminary or 
sketch edition. Here is his little book 
as he first wrote it and put it together. 
It is really his first edition, although it 
did not see the day until one hundred and 
ninety-eight years after the volume actu- 
ally known as such was published. It is 
a most interesting MS., both as contain- 
ing a few maxims previously unknown, 
and as enabling us to see how the author 
advanced in his composition from good 
to better and best. In these respects the 
French editors do it every justice; but 
they have failed to perceive wherein its 
chief value consists. It consists in prov- 
ing that La Rochefoucauld’s key-note was 
in his first thought what it was in his last; 
and that when in his first published edi- 
tion he struck another key-note (that by 
which all the world knows him) he silenced 
it immediately, because it was false. The 
key-note of all that he has written is the 
necessity of truthfulness, the immanence 
of deceit, the ambiguity of appearance, 
the want of reality in human life. Then 
the frontispiece of his book as finally 
authorized is an emblem of his meaning 
throughout: it is the picture of a boy 
love, named Love of Truth, plucking a 
fair mask from an ugly face, which is 
none other than the bust of that great 
professor — Seneca. Thus also the motto 
to his “ Maxims,” placed at their head, 
and containing their essence, is a state- 
ment that “ our virtues are very often but 
vices in disguise.” The first of the max- 
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ims after this contains the statement that 
“it is not always from valor and from 
chastity that men are valiant and women 
chaste.” Now these two maxims placed 
in the forefront of La Rochefoucauld’s 
book, and giving its leading idea, are the 
two maxims which also stand first in his 
MS. edition, and give the leading idea 
there also. He is thus consistent with 
himself in his earliest and in his later 
editions. But in 1665 he proposed to give 
the world a first edition, and in a moment 
of aberration he changed all. He knocked 
aside the two leading maxims about truth- 
fulness of conduct; and he gave the places 
of honor to four maxims on selfishness of 
conduct, the first being the most elaborate 
of all his compositions — the long account 
of self-love. It is impossible to read these 
four maxims on self in such a collocation 
without supposing that this is the string 
on which he means-to harp, and without 
regarding him as the great expositor of 
the selfish theory of morals. Some tem- 
porary bitterness must have got posses- 
sion of him; for whereas in his MS. vol- 
ume he simply said: “The ruin of a 
neighbor pleases friends and enemies,” 
he intensified this in his first edition to 
the fierce declaration: “In the adversity 
of our best friends we always find some- 
thing which is not displeasing to us.” 
We have seen that the aberration did not 
last long, since in the following year he 
made a massacre of sixty-four maxims 
contained in this edition. The discovery 
of La Rochefoucauld’s MS. proves that in 
doing so he was not entering upon a new 
path, but only falling back upon his origi- 
nal intention with clearer views and more 
settled purpose. 

Little more need be said upon this point 
beyond the expression of some disappoint- 
ment at the delays of French editors. 
After the discovery of La Rochefoucauld’s 
MSS., several editions of the “Maxims ” 
were announced, but the only one which 
has appeared is that edited by the late 
M. Gilbert in the collection of “ Les 
Grands Ecrivains de la France,” pub- 
lished under the direction of M. Regnier. 
His work has been admirably done, but it 
is still, after ten years, unfinished, for he 
died during the siege of Paris. He left 
his work incomplete in a double sense, 
for it was to include the editing of all La 
Rochefoucauld’s writings, in three vol- 
umes. He published but one volume, 
containing the author’s moral writings, 
and even this is still deficient in the sheets 
which are to supply biography, bibliog- 
raphy, and lexicography. His successor, 
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M. Gourdault, published, in 1874, a sec- 
ond volume allotted to the author’s me- 
moirs; and we are told that we have still 
to wait for the third volume, before the 
first, devoted to the maxims, can be ren- 
dered complete by the delivery of the 
missing sheets. 

The book of maxims fared so badly 
in France that it is difficult to imagine a 
lower deep for them in England. In the 
course of two centuries they have been 
translated nine times, and, if we put one 
of the versions, and that an obsolete one, 
aside, not indeed as good or free from the 
gravest errors, but as not positively dis- 
graceful, it may be said of the others that 
their failure is outrageous, going far be- 
yond all permissible bounds of error. It 
is not for mere failure of style, the lack of 
terseness, dulness of edge, or coarseness 
of color, that they are to be condemned; 
but for downright perversion of meaning. 
To the iniquities of the French editors 
the English translators added the bewil- 
dering eccentricity of not understanding 
French. It wouldseemas if they thought 
that La Rochefoucauld could be trans- 
lated offhand like ordinary authors, with a 
mere inkling of his language. When 
Miall undertook to translate the ‘ Pro- 
vincial Letters” of Pascal into Latin, he 
went into a course of training for it; and 
the training was to read Terence over 
with the utmost care, translating him into 
French, putting the French back into the 
proper Latin, and so to steep his mind in 
the phrascology of the great comic writer. 
He thus produced a first-rate Latin ver- 
sion of the “Letters.” To translate La 
Rochefoucauld into one’s mother tongue 
may not demand the same kind or the 
same amount of previous gymnastics; 
but assuredly it is by no means so easy a 
task as it has been deemed, and it is not 
to be done, as our translators have at- 
tempted it, with a flying pen, and with an 
ignorance of French of the seventeenth 
century. 

The evil fate that pursued La Roche- 
foucauld’s ‘‘ Maxims” first declared itself 
in England. In 1685, before any of his 
countrymen could do him harm, he had 
the ill-luck to be introduced to English 
readers under the fostering wing of the 
most odious woman that ever took upa 
pen, Mrs. Aphra Behn. If one of her sex 


_was more likely to be spurned than an- 


other by La Rochefoucauld and all his 
set, it was she, with her vulgar manners, 
her lewd life, and her impudent speech. 
The license of the French court in those 
days will not bear a very close investiga- 
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tion, though still there are writers of mark 
in France who hymn the praises of La 
Rochefoucauld and Madame de la Fay- 
ette for their mutual tenderness, for their 
faithfulness to each other, for the unfail- 
ing devotion with which in advancing 
years they went down the hill of life linked 
arm in arm. These tokens of deep and 
enduring attachment drew the admiring 
gaze of their contemporaries and sur- 
rounded them with the best society in 
Paris, including women of unsullied purity, 
such as Madame de Sévigné, who was 
indeed the most intimate friend of Ma- 
dame de Ja Fayette. It may be absurd to 
set up for a pattern the standard of life as 
conceived by Madame de la Fayette, who, 
on the retirement of Madame de Ram- 
bouillet, became the leader of Parisian 
tastes and fashions, and who afterwards, 
when La Rochefoucauld was dead, lived 
to repent with tears of what her world 
had so much praised; but, at the least, we 
need not misrepresent it; and it is vio- 
lently misrepresented in a phrase, com- 
mon at the time and still common among 
historians, which gave the name of French 
manners to the gross immoralities of 
Charles the Second’s reign, as though 
these were a weak imitation of something 
far worse beyond the Channel in the 
strongholds of Papistry and Jesuitism. 
The reverse was the fact. It was enough 
to make La Rochefoucauld writhe in his 
tomb to know that his maxims were to 
keep company in a “ Miscellany ” with the 
lusts and ribaldries of Aphra Behn, and 
that he was to make his first appearance 
in England side by side with her and the 
obscene jesters of hercrew. The transla- 
tion, which appeared in the “ Miscellany,” 
bore the title of “ Seneca Unmasked,” in 
allusion to the frontispiece of the French 
edition, and the author was announced as 
the Duke of Rushfoucave. Mrs. Behn 
presented English readers with but three- 
fourths of the maxims; she floundered 
about piteously in the rendering of them, 
and she thought to enliven some of them 
by bedecking them with her impudence 
and addressing them to her Lysander — 
an insult to a man who, in the portrait 
which he drew of himself, and which all 
the world might read while yet he lived, 
could boast that never in the presence of 
women had he uttered a syllable which 
could give them pain. As for her pleas- 
antries, they must pass without citation. 
And for her mistakes here is a single 
specimen. ‘“ Coquetry,” said La Roche- 
foucauld, “is the basis of character in 
women.” Mrs. Aphra Behn made him 
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say, “To be a cocket or talkative is the 
humor most natural to women.” 

In 1694 appeared a new and anonymous 
translation which, although not good, was 
yet preferable to that of Aphra Behn. It 
was made, however, not from the com- 
plete edition of La Rochefoucauld’s max- 
ims, but from the fourth, containing but 
four hundred and thirteen sentences, to 
which was added an appendix of one hun- 
dred and fifty-two more, borrowed from 
other sources. What is most remarkable, 
however, about the collection is that 
although La Rochefoucauld’s name stands 
upon the title-page as claiming possession 
of the whole, only half of it is his. The 
small volume is divided into four parts, of 
which two alone belong to the author an- 
nounced. The other two are allotted to 
the maxims of Madame de Sablé and to 
those of her father confessor, the Abbé 
d’Ailly, who published both hers and his 
own together a few months after she died. 
These last two parts are interesting, be- 
cause apparently it has not hitherto been 
known that the maxims of Madame de 
Sablé and of the Abbé d’Ailly have been 
rendered into English. The entire book 
was accepted for what it professed to be 
—a collection of La Rochefoucauld’s 
maxims, and of none but his. Twelve 
years afterwards, namely in 1706, a second 
edition of this translation was issued, with 
more maxims of La Rochefoucauld, and 
with the “ Christian Maxims” of Madame 
de la Sabligre —all on the title-page attrib- 
uted to one and the same author. 

In the same year came forth also two 
editions of a new version. One of these 
editions gives no hint whatsoever of the 
translator’s name; but the other appears 
at the end of a volume which is chiefly 
taken up with translations of Esprit’s 
‘“‘ Discourses on the Deceitfulness of Hu- 
mane Virtues.” These are said to be 
“ done out of French by William Beauvoir, 
A.M., and chaplain to his Grace, James, 
Duke of Ormond, to which is added the 
Duke de la Rochefoucaut’s moral reflec- 
tions.” It is not quite clear from this 
that Beauvoir translated La Rochefou- 
cauld as well as his great friend Esprit, 
but there is something in the style which 
makes it probable; and if so it is odd 
that he should attach his name to the 
one book and not to the other. One 
might infer from it that after the ill-fame 
attaching to the maxims from their ap- 
pearance in Mrs. Behn’s noisome “ Miscel- 
lany,” a parson was afraid to put his name 
to them. Whoever did the work it was 
well done in some respects. It gave the 
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maxims precisely as they stand in La 
Rochefoucauld’s final edition. It is true 
that it revived the remarkable piece on 
self-love, but this was placed in an appen- 
dix atthe end. And as for the fifty post- 
humous maxims, the translator pointed 
out, what no Frenchman had then discov- 
ered, that only twenty-nine of them could 
be accepted as such. With all its merits, 
however, this version failed of success, 
and soon became obsolete, partly through 
the translator importing into its phrase- 
ology that fashionable slang which is sup- 
posed to be lively, but is in truth deadly, 
and partly through a_ long-windedness 
which would seem to fix the authorship 
upon Beauvoir, and, although allowed in 
the pulpit, is not to be endured as an 
imitation of La Rochefoucauld. Here is 
his translation of one of the maxims with 
his verbiage in brackets: “’Tis not al- 


ways from [a principle of] valor that men 


are valiant, or from [a principle of] chas- 
tity that women are chaste.” 

ith French examples before them, 
however, it was not possible for English 
translators to keep to the right path indi- 
cated by the foregoing version, the only 
one we have had which did not seriously 
misrepresent La Rochefoucauld. In 1749 
appeared an English version founded on 
the most unjustifiable of all the editions 
of the “ Maxims,” that of the Abbé de la 
Roche. In 1775 there came forth what 
may fairly be called a new translation on 
the same model, especially if we take it 
as improved in successive editions which 
appeared in 1781, 1791, 1795, and quite 
recently from the publishing house of 
John Camden Hotten, with his succes- 
sors, Messrs. Chatto and Windus. B 
reason of continual alterations from fres 
hands these versions, in a comparison of 
the first with the last, claimed to be two 
different translations; but it may suffice 
if we limit our attention to the edition pub- 
lished in the Golden Library of Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus — the only version of 
La Rochefoucauld which circulates in 
England. It consists of five hundred and 
seven maxims (really five hundred and 
six, for one is given twice over) made up 
of some that are authorized, some that 
were suppressed, and some that are post- 
humous, fogether with two of Madame 
de Sablé’s maxims, all arranged in a sup- 
posed alphabetical order. ‘“ La politesse 
de l’esprit,” says La Rochefoucauld, “ con- 
siste & penser des choses honnétes et déli- 
cates.” “ Politeness of mind,” we are 


told in this odd translation, “consists in 
a courteous and delicate conception,” 
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whatever that may mean; and if we wish 
to look for the maxim again we must tie 
a knot on our handkerchief and try not to 
forget that it is to be found under the 
catchword of Understanding. The col- 
lection of maxims thus arbitrarily chosen 
and arbitrarily arrayed is badly translated. 
In the first place it affects curtness, as if 
that were the style of La Rochefoucauld, 
and the same thing as terseness. Besides 
this, it is full of blunders and always 
rough. La Rochefoucauld has much to 
say of faresse, which in his time and in 
his hands had the force of its original, 
pigritia —sloth. The translator gives it 
the modern sense of ¢d/eness, incapable 
of seeing that the maxims in which the 
word occurs are nought unless it means 
the cause of idleness. At times he re- 
verses the sense. Thus La Rochefou- 
cauld says (No. 382) that “our actions 
are like rhyme-endings (the game of douts- 
rimés) which each of us tags together by 
what lines we please.”” The rhymes are 
fixed; the game is to supply the best 
lines leading up tothem. The translator 
Says that “our actions are like the termi- 
nations of verses which we rhyme as we 
please,” the very thing we are not to do. 
Dozens of examples such as these might 
be given, and dozens more of examples of 
roughness of treatment —the translator 
rendering a sentence void by not attend- 


-ing to small qualifying words and shades 


of meaning. Here is an example of his 
rough, hard touch. We all know the 
maxim already quoted, “In the adver- 
sity of our best friends we always find 
something which is not displeasing to us.” 
It is a grievous error to place such a 
maxim in the text among those sanc- 
tioned by La Rochefoucauld; but being 
there it should be given exactly. La 
Rochefoucauld said adversity, his trans- 
lator makes him say distress ; failing to 
perceive that so far from being identical, 
the one may exist without the other, or, 
in like manner, prosperity without enjoy- 
ment. 

Passing over a doleful metrical trans- 
lation of the “Maxims” which appeared 
in 1795, we come to the seventh version, 
which made its appearance in 1839, and 
had the merit of giving the text of La 
Rochefoucauld with as much accuracy as 
the French editors had then reached. It 
was a pretty little edition, almost intended 
for the waistcoat pocket, and it was issued 
with only the publisher’s name —J. W. 
Southgate, Library, 164 Strand. The 
translation, however, is bad both in form 
and substance. In form it errs in a want 
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of simplicity, and brevity arising from an 
attempt to get rid of what the translator 
calls “the quaintness of style peculiar 
to the age in which the maxims were 
written.” In substance, its errors are 
most ingenious in the art of finding out 
some nonsense to palm off upon La 
Rochefoucauld. One example at least 
must be given, because it is typical of the 
treatment which the great moralist has re- 
ceived, The translator, though he an- 
nounces the leading maxim on self-love 
as suppressed, and presents it as such in 
a supplement with the other suppressed 
sayings, seem not to have realized what 
this means, and to have held stubbornly 
to the vulgar opinion that the fundamen- 
tal truth of the maxims is an assertion of 
the universal dominion of self-love. With 
this idea in his mind he comes to Max- 
im 71: “ There are few people who are 
not ashamed of having been in love when 
they cease to love each other,” and he 
renders it as follows: “Most persons 
are ashamed of self-love when its fits are 
passed.” Perhaps the reader might like 
to look at the original, and here it is: 
“Tl n’y a guére de gens qui ne soient 
honteux de s’étre aimés quand ils ne 
s’aiment plus.” 

So determined were Englishmen not to 
understand the meaning of the word 
“suppressed ” as applicable to the max- 
ims of La Rochefoucauld, that in 1850 
Messrs. Longman published what pro- 
fessed to bea newtranslation. So it was, 
but it was based on the Southgate transla- 
tion, correcting the more absurd of its tres- 
passes ; and yet with this same version 
before his eyes, the translator deliberately 
took all the suppressed maxims he could 
find, including those on self-love and the 
adversity of friends, and mixed them up 
again confusedly with the true text, plant- 
ing the great maxim on self-love in its old 
place at the head of all. . He was not go- 
ing to let La Rochefoucauld know his 
own mind and choose his own ground. 
The translation itself is fairly though not 
finely done; and itis not free from con- 
siderable errors. Thus we have /air 
bourgeois rendered “rusticity ;” and, in 
common with all other versions, 7hounéte 
homme, the phrase which in the seven- 
teenth century replaced the gentilhomme 
of Montaigne, is mistranslated into “the 
honest man,” unless when the translator 
encounters a maxim like the following 
(No. 353): “A gentleman may be en- 
amored like a lunatic, but not like a fool,” 
— where it is suddenly revealed to him 





that ’honnéte homme is not an honest 
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man, but a man of sense. Let us take 
another word—amour propre — which 
illustrates what we have had to see from 
so many points of view, how editors and 
translators fetter La Rochefoucauld to 
the one idea of self-love, and will not let 
him escape from it. This word has three 
distinct meanings: (1) self-love; (2) in a 
good sense, self-respect; and (3), in a 
disparaging sense, the mixture of pride 
and vanity known as conceit or self-con- 
ceit. The second is the favourite mean- 
ing of the word in modern times, but La 
Rochefoucauld eschews it, and his trans- 
lators imagine that he employs the word 
in the first sense alone. It is impossible 
for such a man to think of anything but 
self-love when he mentions amour propre. 
Here is an example — No. 261 — “ L’édu- 
cation que l’on donne d’ordinaire aux 
jeunes gens est un second amour propre 
qu’on leur inspire.” This is always trans- 
lated as though it referred to self-love ; but 
if the true meaning be not at once clear, 
it will be found in La Rochefoucauld’s 
MS., where the word as first written was 
orguetl, while the last and best of the 
French editors has shown how he under- 
stands the passage by placing it in his 
index under the head of vanity. To foist 
the name of self-love into this and other 
such maxims is not merely to make a mis- 
take in these particular sentences, but 
also, by inserting the notion of self-love 
in passages where La_ Rochefoucauld 
never thought of it, to make it seem more 
prevalent in his doctrine than it really 
was. 

The last of the translations appeared in 
1871, the joint work of Messrs. Hain Fris- 
well and I. Willis Bund, in a collection of 
small volumes known as the Bayard Se- 
ries. It gives one a fair idea of what 
Dryden had in his mind when he poured 
the torrent of his wrath upon Shadwell : — 


The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 


There is scarcely a page of this work 
which is not disfigured by some incredi- 
ble blunder of translation, of history, of 
logic, or of typography. It would do the 
book too much honor to give examples, 
and it must be enough to say that it has 
the distinction of running a close race 


_ with the worst translation of any author 


that ever was produced. 

Ill as we have to speak of the English 
versions of La Rochefoucauld, there is 
something to be said in extenuation of 
their errors, since the French themselves 
are often strangely at fault in their at- 





tempts to catch, not the meaning, but the 
manner of this great writer. Let us take 
Sainte-Beuve for an example, a critic so 
clear-sighted, that whether it were or were 
not in his power to draw the bow of La 
Rochefoucauld, at least one might expect 
him to know for certain whether he had 
succeeded or failed. Now let us turn 
to his portrait of the duke, published 
capriciously among his “ Portraits de 
Femmes.” At the end he presented his 
readers with fifty of his own maxims. 
Much acquaintance with the author, he 
said, had made maxim-making contagious ; 
and these fifty which he offered would be 
found “ more or less analogous in form or 
in spirit’? to those of La Rochefoucauld ; 
even if they failed they were at least a 
tribute of homage to the great master. It 
is astonishing to see what a great gulf 
there is between the maxims of the two 
writers, and how incapable Sainte-Beuve 
was of seeing it. His maxims are ego- 
tistical, effusive, meant for startling effect 
rather than for unadorned truth, built 
upon metaphor, tackled with explanations 
apt to be wordy, and wanting in finish. 
Sainte-Beuve seldom gave out his mean- 
ing in one irremovable word. In the 
commencement of this essay there is a 
sentence of his, descriptive of French 
literature, which is in his most character- 
istic manner. He throws out a happy 
phrase, but it is insufficient; he tries 
again, and that too is not quite right; but 
by one phrase that falls short, another 
that goes too far, and others which are 
beside the mark, he achieves his thought, 
as he would say, and indicates clearly 
enough what he would be at. His max- 
ims are really formed upon the model of 
Joubert’s, and they have little or no re- 
semblance to those of La Rochefoucauld. 

The style of this extraordinary man 
belongs to the rarities of art, and is al- 
most a mystery, for none was ever so 
strong of grasp and fine of point, while 
ret so plain and effortless. We know, 
indeed, the strength of it, how much it 
tells and how far it carries; but we little 
think of its amazing simplicity and even 
barrenness of means. If it is to be 
matched at all in its nakedress, we must 
look not to any modern Janguage for its 
like, but to that of Athens. It makes the 
nearest approach to the Attic manner 
which a Frenchman ever attained, and 
this one was ignorant of Greek. A large 
word indeed is Atticism, including many 
positive excellencies, and chief of all the 
most expressive and flexible dialect of a 
speech that has never been surpassed. 
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Furthermore, if we had to describe Atti- 
cism truly, we should have to allow that 
in the Athenian nature there was an ora- 
torical element that tended to showiness 
and is very much put out of sight when in 
modern times we refer to the Attic man- 
ner. It is impossible to praise a mere 
negation, and yet it is a kind of negation 
that we have in our minds chiefly when 
we try to define the most marked sign of 
Atticism —call it as we may — severity, 
simplicity, modesty, temperance, quiet- 
ness, its opposition to the loaded style 
known in different degrees as Rhodian 
and Asiatic. Many people imagine that 
they have the Attic salt because they have 
abundance of wit: they are unaware that 
its prime quality is to produce a flavor 
without suggesting the salt; so that many 
a modern when he reads the Greek an- 
thology (which, by the way, is not exclu- 
sively Attic, and might therefore be ad- 
duced to prove that the literary quality 
Wwe are regarding was riot exclusively 
Attic) lifts his eyebrows and declares that 
this epigram is pointless, and that inscrip- 
tion has nothing in it. Now in the style 
of La Rochefoucauld what impresses one 
even more than its fineness of turn, con- 
ciseness, and precision, is its Attic avoid- 
ance of surprising effect, its trust in com- 
mon expressions, its absence of glitter, 
may I say its mate color? Attempt at 
shining, use of strong words, show of any 
kind is effectually suppressed in it, and 
we have before us in six hundred short 
sentences the last triumph of style —to 
efface itself. 

What first catches the eye in it is the 
iteration of word and phrase. This, how- 
ever, is a peculiarity which belongs not 
to La Rochefoucauld alone, but also to 
the best French of the period. “A critic 
I am fond of quoting,” says Sainte-Beuve, 
but without mentioning his name, “ has 
said: It is very remarkable to see how 
much under Louis XIV. the French lan- 
guage in all its purity and as it was writ- 
ten by Madame de la Fayette, Madame 
de Sévigné, M. de la Rochefoucauld, was 
composed of a small number of words 
which recur unceasingly in discourse with 
a sort of charm.” This is marked in all 
La Rochefoucauld’s writings, but doubly 
so in his “* Maxims,” from the fewness of 
the sentences and the selectness of the 
vocabulary. It is convenient too in the 
“* Maxims,” when the terms are in a man- 
ner titles indicating the subjects of the 
several sayings, to have one name in- 
stead of many by which to trace the 
theme, be it bravery, indolence, or for- 





tune, through the various:sentences. But 
the sameness and paucity of La Roche- 
foucauid’s vocabulary go beyond this. 
He is never afraid of flat phrases and 
bald words, nor does it occur to him that 
repetition of expressions deadens the 
sense while variety quickens it. His ad- 
jectives come like a few coins — shillings, 
and sixpences and sovereigns — with 
which one can count up millions. Good 
and bad, much and little, true and false, 
dificult and easy —there is the mintage 
ot his realm, and if he were expected to 
say slight or slender for little, or to ring 
changes on the synonyms for good and 
bad, he would feel no richer than an En- 
glish traveller who has all the coins of 
Europe intermingled with his pounds, 
shillings, and pence. The effect of the 
style will be felt if we string together a 
few of the scattered maxims to show the 
stereotyped phrase. Let us take the verb 
to hide, which is one of his favorites; 
sometimes he employs disguise instead ; 
but one or other he is almost sure to in- 
troduce where, for the sake of variety, 
more ‘modern writers would, at least in 
English, be trying cloak, mask, veil, con- 
ceal, screen, veneer, and ever so many 
more. In the following set of maxims, 
which might be greatly extended, it has 
not been deemed necessary to give all the 
sentences in full. 


If- there is a pure love, it is hidden at 

the bottom of the heart and unknown. 

70. There is no disguise which can hide love 
long. 

Pr 5. It shows great cleverness to be able to 
hide one’s cleverness. 

257. Gravity is a mystery which the body 
makes to hide defects of the mind. 

344. Most men, like plants, have Aidden 
properties which chance discovers. 

368. Most virtuous women are 4Aidden treas- 
ures. 

406. Coquettes make it a rule to be jealous 
of their lovers to Aide their envy of other 
women. 


It does not follow that he absolutely 
refuses variety. Thus in Maxim 20 he 
says, “ The steadfastness of the sage is 
but the art of locking up the tumult in 
his breast :” when his first thought no 
doubt was to say in his own proper man- 
ner, “the art of Azding.” Also, when in 
one and the same maxim repetition be- 
comes too obvious, La Rochefoucauld 
finds no difficulty in giving variety to his 
phrase by finely rounded turns. Thus in 
No. 215, “Il y en a qui sont braves 4 
coups d’épée, et qui craignent les coups 
de mousquet; d’autres sont assurés aux 
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coups de mousquet, et appréhendent de se 
battre & coups d’épée.” But even here 
one can see how, while he is taking pains 
to variegate the term in which to describe 
bravery and fear, he is perfectly uncon- 
cerned at the multiplication of his coups. 

Look next at the meekness with which 
La Rochefoucauld resigns himself to the 
precise formulas and minute articulation 
of the French grammar. To an English 
ear the chain of French speech is made 
up of an excessive number of little words ; 
particles and tiresome connecting links. 
An Englishman can always express him- 
self in fewer words. The French must 
say 7homme where we say man; and 
Phomme gue vous savez where we can 
say the man you know. In the most 
modern French much of the verbosity 
of concatenation is boldly thrown aside 
by means of the jotting style introduced 
by Pascal, as diseur de bons mots, mau- 
vais caractére; but in the seventeenth 
century few ellipses were permitted, and 
one could not clear a circumlocution by 
a running leap. Even to this day it 
makes an Englishman go mincingly when 
he has to follow syllable by syllable 
the articulation of such formalities as 


quwest-ce gwil y a or gwest-ce que Cest que: 


¢@ ? and it is not in the nature of our lan- 
guage to give anything like a reflection of 
their detail in translation. In the time of 
La Rochefoucauld this detail was even 
more marked, but he submitted to it with- 
out apparent resistance. He is unrivalled 
for terseness, and most people think of 
terseness as first of all implying a rid- 
dance of superfluous words. That of La 
Rochefoucauld is chiefly in his thought: 
in his phraseology there is no solution of 
grammatical continuity, no suppression of 
any the least particle. I quote from Mr. 
Sala the following sentence written in 
Paris, and reflecting the modern French 
idiom: “ I began to imagine that our /oge 
must be on a level with the topmost tier. 
Error! We had not yet attained the 
level of the stage.” That is not only the 
French idiom, but is fast also becoming 
an English one; and it is the very oppo- 
posite in spirit of seventeenth-century 
French and of La Rochefoucauld’s man- 
ner. There is no style, however, so op- 
posed to his as that of our most classical 
poet, who is above all things known for 
correctness. Read the “ Essayon Man.” 
See there the extreme of an elliptical 
Style, and Pope’s impatience of the lag- 
ging gait caused by prepositions and con- 
junctions, pronouns and auxiliary verbs. 
La Rochefoucauld could not have written 





the line, “ Man never is, but always to 
be, blest.” In his diction it would be: 
Man is never blest, but he is ever about 
to be blest. Here is one of La Roche- 
foucauld’s own sentences, rendered three 
times, to show the ordinary English form, 
the ordinary French form, and his own 
ordinary form, the articulation being more 
minute as we pass from the one to the 
other in the order indicated : — 


English form :— Wit should have variety ; 
those who have but one sort cannot please 
long. 

French form :— Wit should have variety ; 
those who have but one sort of #¢ (en) cannot 
please long. 

La Rochefoucauld’s form : — Wit should have 
variety ; those who have but one sort of wit 
cannot please long. 


In the original it runs thus: “I] faut de 
la variété dans l’esprit; ceux qui n’ont 
que d’une sorte d’esprit ne peuvent pas 
plaire longtemps.” And here we light 
upon one of the tokens of La Rochefou- 
cauld’s manner, which no doubt led Vol- 
taire to extol precision as the'most marked 
feature of the style: though we in En- 
gland perhaps might ask: Is the preci- 
sion of La Rochefoucauld, as displayed in 
the foregoing example, in any way more 
unmistakable than that of the English 
idiom? Is it not over-precision ? 

Be that as it may, it is evident that the 
elaborate articulation to which La Roche- 
foucauld submitted in piecing together his 
sentences, while it conduced to their pre- 
cision and stateliness, interfered with 
their freedom and rapidity of movement. 
As for the lack of freedom, La Rochefou- 
cauld showed it in that great test — his 
incapacity of managing a parenthesis: 
with him no saving clauses, no irresistible 
digressions, no passing allusions, no way- 
side flowers. And as for the want of 
rapidity, read such a sentence as this 
(No. 533), which is taken from the post- 
humous maxims, but is typical: “On 
loue et on blame la plupart des choses 
parce que c’est la mode de les Icuer ou de 
les blimer.” Note, by the way, as an 
example of exceeding articulation, /a p/u- 
part des choses for the English most 
things. That, however, is not peculiar to 
La Rochefoucauld; it is a bit of chain- 
work which he could not give up without 
giving up his language. His peculiar 
mark is to be seen in the conclusion of 
the sentence. In English the whole 
would run: “ We praise and we biame 
most things because it is the fashion,” or 
more accurately, “ according to the fash- 
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ion.” La Rochefoucauld works out the 
logical contents of his idea to the last 
grain ; “ because it is the fashion to praise 
them or to blame them.” For another 
example turn to Maxim 393: “ L’air bour- 
geois se perd quelquefois dans l’armée, 
mais il ne se perd jamais alacour.” “ The 
cockney manner sometimes wears off in 
the army, but [it] never [wears off] at 
court.” There are dozens of other in- 
stances at hand to show how La Rochefou- 
cauld never fretted at a roundabout 
locution nor tried to get over it; the 
conciseness at which he aimed being of 
thought, as already said, far more than of 
words. Mingling as he does the neatest 
curves of expression with the slow for- 
mulas of an unwieldy grammar, he reminds 
one of the often dull seasaw of Attic prose 
in which the writers, with the most per- 
fect phrasing at command, seem not to be 
aware of the monotonous oscillation of 
their sentences on the pivots of 6 uév—d 
dé, 7d pév —70 JE, Ta wév — Ta OE. 

Not only is La Rochefoucauld thus un- 
pretending in his style, choosing the 
commonest words with quaint iteration, 
and following the grooves of a many- 
syllabled syntax with unswerving routine, 
as though he could not escape from the 
cogs of a wheel; he is also free, in nearly 
every line that he has written, from any 
attempt at ornament or even at mere play 
ofthought. If I seem to make an excep- 
tion, it is because, in his earlier writings, 
the “Essays,” he sometimes liked to 
trace a comparison throughout all its 
ramifications until it assumed the impor- 
tance of an allegory, and that, too, “ as 
headstrong as the allegory on the banks 
of the Nile.” It is difficult to prove a 
negative and to show by the want of orna- 
ment that La Rochefoucauld avoided it. 
But he himself has in one of his maxims 
(No. 250) given a definition of eloquence 
which is a perfect description of his own 
practice: “True eloquence consists in 
saying all that is needful and nothing 
more.” There will always be disputes, 
however, as to whatis needful. The close 
expression which may contain a thought 
in its entirety, may yet be insufficient 
without reasons, illustrations, repetitions, 
—a good deal of mere play —to make 
it clear to ordinary minds, and to give 
it the force of conviction. La Roche- 
foucauld himself was content in his most 
mature work to state his ideas clearly and 
tersely; but he left it to his readers to 
embroider them with fancies, and to sus- 
tain them with arguments. 

His method of arriving at his maxims 





is interesting, and may be seen distinctly 
in his earlier ones. His later ones he 
threw out perfectly formed, and we can 
find little or no trace of work upon them. 
It is in the earlier ones that we can follow 
his conceptions from his first grasp of 
them on through successive mouldings 
to the final execution. He first of all 
projected his thought as any one else 
would, with the suggestions that led to it, 
with the reasons which seemed to justify 
it, and perhaps with illustrations to ex- 
plain it. When ideas flash upon us, we 
are all more-or less conscious of the thun- 
derclouds from which they lightened, and 
are apt to bring all the storms of our 
doubts and perplexities before others, in 
order to show them distinctly how the 
electricity gathered upon us, how the two 
clouds came together, and where the bolt 
struck. It is curious to see what a num- 
ber of La Rochefoucauld’s earlier ideas 
are expressed in this way, with the ac- 
companiment of explanations and infer- 
ences. A considerable number of his 
maxims will be found interwoven with 
his “ Essays:” the context is afterwards 
cut away, and we have then the maxim in 
the form he strove after, that of bare out- 
line. Probably in the maturity of his 
powers, for he was never a writer of what 
the.French call the first jet or throw, he 
worked in the same way, throwing his 
idea upon paper with preliminaries, acces- 
sories, and corollaries; but practice had 
taught him to suppress all this husk of 
outlying detail, useful to him in determin- 
ing his thought, but useless to readers for 
its apprehension. His manner of peeling 
away phrase after phrase and detail after 
detail until he got to the kernel of his 
matter, demands perhaps an example: and 
we take the maxim on jealousy, (No. 32), 
as it appeared in successive editions, 
until it was reduced to perfect form. It 
should be stated, however, that the first 
form given below comprises two maxims 
(Nos. 128 and 65) as they appear in the 
original MS. 

First form, as in the original MS. :—Jeal- 
ousy subsists only in doubts and lives only in 
new disquietudes. The remedy for jealousy is 
the certainty of what we fear, for it puts an 
end to life or an end to love. It is a cruel 
remedy, but it is milder than doubt and sus- 
picions, 

Second form, as in the first published Edi- 
tion ; — Jealousy subsists only in doubts ; its 
substance is uncertainty; it is a passion which 
every day seeks for new grounds of disquie- 
tude and for new torments, We cease to be 
jealous the moment we are- enlightened as to 
the cause of jealousy. 
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Third form, as in second Edition : — Jealousy 
feeds on doubts. It is a passion which seeks 
always for new grounds of disquietude and for 
new torments; and it turns to fury as soon as 
we pass from doubt to certainty. 

Fourth and final form : — Jealousy feeds on 
doubts, and it turns to fury or it ends as soon 
as we pass from doubt to certainty. 


Such is the style of the man, and we 
should now go on to examine the sub- 
stance of his writings and the nature of 
his ideals. This article is, however, 
already too long, and further elucidations 
must be reserved. The labor of the pres- 
ent paper is but a clearing of the ground, 
a statement of preliminaries and ademand 
for a new study of La Rochefoucauld. 

E. S. DALLAS. 





From All The Year Round. 
VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER V. 


“AND FAITH UNFAITHFUL MADE HIM 
FALSELY TRUE.” 


For nearly a minute Sybil let him have 
his way. There was no one within sight 
on the wide, broken heath; no one near, 
only the bees humming round the furze- 
blossoms, and the lark’s song shrilling in 
the blue above; and Sybil stood quite 
still, making no motion to repulse him, 
even when he covered her hair and hands, 
and the very ruffles at her little wrists, 
with worshipping kisses. 

She was very unhappy, as she had said 
—she was sure of it — but with Gareth’s 
arm round her, and her face hidden 
against his shoulder, it was an unhappi- 
ness nearer heaven than earth, and earth 
seemed to fade away beneath it. She 
knew well that what she was doing would 
break Lionel’s loyal heart, shock her 
mother and Jenny beyond all words, and 
make all the little world that knew her 
cry shame upon her name. But what 
were all these things, hitherto the most 
important in her life, to her? What was 
the world, or Lionel, what were even her 
mother and Jenny, compared with this 
man, Gareth Vane, and the supreme fact 
that he loved her? It might be that they 
would never let her see or speak to him 
again, that this was the last time they 
would ever stand hand-in-hand together ; 
and, if so, would it not be useless sorrow 
in after-years to look back to the thought 
that she had been cold or cruel to him in 
this the one hour of their hearts’ union? 
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She had never been used to arguing, or 
looking forward to the future; but love, 
the first real, impassioned love of her life, 
had altered her whole nature in one mo- 
ment, had turned her from a smiling, sim- 
ple, tranquil-spirited girl into a woman, 
with all a woman’s trembling foresight 
and keenly tender sensitiveness for the 
one nearest to her; and when Gareth 
asked her again: “ Are you sure you love 
me, darling? Say it to me once more, 
that you love me, and me only, that you 
never loved that other man at all,” her 
sweet, low voice answered him as simply 
and earnestly as a child would have done: 

“I love you; not as I ever loved any 
one before. I did not know what love 
was till I knew you.” 

“And yet they would have made you 
marry that young parson. But you know 
it now, and you will not — swear it to me, 
child, you won’t have anything to do with 
him. I can’t bear to think that he holds 
you by even a nominal engagement.” 

“No, I will not marry him. I could 
not now. No, not even if they never let 
me see you again. But, oh, how angry 
he will be! How angry they will all be!” 
And she drew herself apart from him and 
looked about her with a pale, shivering 
glance. The angel with the fiery sword 
stood very near the gate of her Eden, 
after all. The shadow of his wrathful 
brow was even now upon her. 

“ What will they say to me when they 
know?” she murmured pitifully. “Mr. 
Vane, is it very wrong of me? I feel so 
treacherous and wicked; and yet —and 
yet it is not my fault.” 

“Of course it is not your fault,” said 
Gareth, smiling cheerily into her troubled 
face as he took one of her hands and 
kissed it. He was in one of his most 
joyous moods, bright, tender, wilful, his 
face more beautiful than ever in the tri- 
umph of his victory. “Itis the fault of 
those who forced you into an engagement 
with a man you never cared for. You are 
sure you never cared for him, Sybil?” 

“T liked him, | was fond of him; bat 
—oh! no, not like this,” she interrupted 
herself, shuddering. “ He was very good 
to me, however, always. Ah! dear, what 
will he think of me now?” 

“ Sweet, if we are to trouble about what 
every one thinks of us, we should never 
do anything or please anybody or have 
any pleasure in life at all. Tell M r. Ash- 
leigh that you’ve changed your mind, and 
refer him to me if he worries you.” 

“ But mamma, Jenny,” and poor Sybil’s 
head drooped lower and lower. Her 
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native timidity was overcoming her; and 
Gareth got half impatient. Now that the 
prize was his own he could not brook any 
hesitation in its allegiance. 

“Jenny! Good heavens, what has she 
to do with it! Are you sure after all that 
you do love me?’ No, don’t look at me in 
that way. Give me your hands, both of 
them, and promise me that nothing any- 
body can say will shake you in your faith 
tome. What are their fancies and preju- 
dices compared with the love and happi- 
ness of our whole life? Don’t mind them, 
Sybil, and they'll come round all the soon- 
er,” and he laughed gaily, stroking the 
hand he still held as he walked by her 
side, and building castles in the air of 
their future life together, so bright and 
glowing, that by-and-by the roses came 
back into Sybil’s cheeks; and when he 
parted from her there was even a smile 
upon the lips he kissed. 

It was all very well, however, for Gar- 
eth to keep up ber spirits while he was 
with her, but when he was gone, and she 
was left alone, the natural softness and 
weakness of her character, that weakness 
which had already made it easy to her to 
engage herself to Lion and then to break 
with him and bind herself anew to Gar- 
eth, reasserted itself; and though the 
latter did not leave her till she was posi- 
tively within sight of the gabled roof and 
clustered chimneys of her own home, the 
short space which she had to traverse by 
herself might have been miles judging by 
the amount of fear, irresolution, and re- 
morse which was crowded into it; and it 
says much for the strength of her love 
for Gareth that during the whole day, 
even when a sharp tone in her mother’s 
voice, or an unconscious word from Jenny 
jn reference to her approaching marriage, 
made her shake and flush and feel that 
death would almost be preferable to tell- 
ing them of her change of mind, no 
thought of concealing it altogether, or of 
being faithless to Gareth in his turn, ever 
crossed her soul. She loved him, and 
she would be true to him, even if she 
never saw him again, and so far from 
there being any division of her thoughts 
between the two men, to both of whom 
she stood at present in the same position, 
Lionel might never have existed from her 
entire ignoring of any grief or loss to 
him in the affair, her absolute want of 
tenderness, or even womanly feeling for 
the cruel blow to both his trust and love 
when he should hear of her infidelity. 
Like that erring knight of Arthurian 
romance, her 





honor rooted in dishonor stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept her falsely true. 
Of only two things she was quite sure: 
nothing should induce her to trust herself 
in his presence again, and no threats or 
persuasions should avail to make her un- 
say her love for Gareth. 

Her mother and sister were more than 
usually tender and caressing to her that 
day, fearing that her pale cheeks and 
alternate Janguor and restlessness fore- 
tokened actual illness; but they avoided 
teasing her by comments or enquiries, 
and Sybil accepted their kindness in un- 
easy silence, conscious at every moment 
of how differently they would look and 
speak when they knew all; and feeling a 
half incredulous wonder that she could 
be sitting there between them, she who 
had never had an existence apart or a 
secret of her own in her life, and they be 
ignorant of all that had taken place dur- 
ing the past twenty-four hours. 

As usual, it was on Jenny that she 
placed her reliance. Jenny might disap- 
prove — would disapprove; she knew that 
well enough — but she would never desert 
her; and she would stand between her 
and that pale-faced, fragile little mother, 
whose cold eyes and sharp lips had man- 
aged to inspire the child she so idolized 
with as much secret awe as love. 

It was that same night, and Jenny, 
happily unconscious of all that had been 
going on in her sister’s mind, was already 
in bed and half-way through her first 
slumber when the door of communication 
between her room and Sybil’s opened 
slowly and hesitatingly, and a white-robed 
figure stood for a moment or two falter- 
ing on the threshold, and then precipi- 
tated itself with a kind of rush towards 
the bed whence Jenny, disturbed by the 
opening of the door, was just lifting her 
head. 

“ Jenny,” whispered the intruder’s voice 
—a voice choked with tears—as two 
arms were thrown round the younger girl 
in the semi-darkness, and a wet cheek 
touched hers timidly, “Jenny, do wake 
up. Iam so unhappy; I must come to 
you. Oh, Jenny! 1 can’t marry Lion 
Ashleigh. I don’t love him; I never did 
love him; and I won’t marry him. Oh, 
do be kind and help me, for I am so mis- 
erable about it; and unless you will tell. 
him and mamma for me I don’t know, 
what to do.” . 

Jenny felt cold all over. If she ha,* 
been awakened by the sudden dashing ¢,,. 
a pail of ice-cold water in her face, sh. 


could not have felt more utterly frozen. 
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than she was by the horror and dismay 
which struck through her at Sybil’s words. 
That the latter had been foolish in allow- 
ing Gareth Vane to make his attentions 
to her noticed, and that Lion was not un- 
reasonably vexed thereat, she had dimly 
surmised already; but this— this was 
something of which she had never even 
dreamed; and for a moment she almost 
fancied that it was indeed some horrible 
nightmare from which she should awake 
to thank God for its unreality. Alas! 
the tender, creeping moonbeams, stealing 
in through the branches of rose and hon- 
eysuckle which framed the window, 
showed her the open door of Sybil’s room 
with the yellow lamplight within, the 
dress she had taken off hanging across a 
chair, the ivory brushes and combs scat- 
tered about on the dressing-table, more 
clearly still the fair dishevelled head half 
hidden in the bed-clothes at her side, and 
the small cold hand clasping her shoulder 
in pitiful entreaty. Was her sister deliri- 
ous then? 

“ Sybil—hush!” she said, sitting up 
and putting one arm round the other girl, 
as the latter half knelt, half crouched by 
the bedside. ‘“ What do you mean? 
Have you been dreaming? Dear, you 
can’t know what you say.” 

“Yes, but I do,” Sybil moaned. The 
warm contact of Jenny’s protecting arm 
was comforting to her; but she still kept 
her face hidden. “I have been wanting 
to tell you all day; but 1 knew you would 
be so shocked, and I could not, before 
mamma; only, Jenny, it must be known 
sooner or later, and I can’t help it. It 
has been a mistake all along; but it was 
Lion’s own fault for making me engage 
myself to him.” 

“Lion’s fault!” cried Jenny. The 
enormity of the thing fairly took away 
her breath. She almost shook her sister. 
“Sybil, I cannot understand you. ‘A 
mistake!’ What was a mistake? Not 
your engagement? Oh! my dear, what 
can you be thinking of? Who has put 
this into your head? It can’t have come 
to you of itself.” 

“Why not?” said Sybil. She was still 
crying, but there was a touch of petu- 
lance in her grief. She had known that 
Jenny would be terribly shocked and 
angry with her; she was prepared for 
that; but this utter incredulity was an- 
soying ; it made her conduct look so 

uch worse, and necessitated so much 

etition. 

“Plenty of other people have made 
mistakes before, and | am no worse than 


they. I could not help it, and I am very 
sorry; but it would be still worse to 
marry a man whom one did not love. You 
would not do that yourself.” 

ad. | ae cnctalned Jenny; but then a 
little gleam of hope came to her, and she 
added more collectedly, “Sybil, I know 
what this means. You are not in earnest. 
There has been some little quarrel be- 
tween you and Lion. It was last night, 
was it not? He was vexed with you for 
staying out in the garden. Perhaps he 
thought it was not wise, and spoke a little 
hastily. Dear Sybil, tell me if it wasn’t 
so. I wouldn’t ask you if you hadn’t said 
all this. I know you wouldn’t like to 
tell even me if you were vexed with him; 
but do think how much worse what you 
are saying is. A mistake! your love for 
Lion, our own good, true Lion, who loves 
you so dearly, and who has grown to be 
= like a son to mamma, and a very own 

rother to me, just through his caring for 
you — you cannot mean that!” 

“Yes; that is just it,” said Sybil, still 
in the same petulant tone. “You were 
always exalting him, and then mamma 
set her mind on having him for a son, 
and what could I do? It was you who 
made it up between you. It is all your 
doing, and I have given way ; but — but” 
— bursting into tears again —“ 1 cannot 
go on with it any longer. No, not even 
if you both turn against me; and he will 
not want me to do so when he knows the 
truth. It would be wicked of him if he 
did.” 

“The truth!” Jenny repeated much 
shocked. “But whatisthetruth? When 
have you learnt that you did not love 
Lionel? You loved him nearly a year 
ago when he asked you to marry him. 
You loved him yesterday. What has put 
this fancy into your head?” 

Sybil hesitated a moment. 

“It is no fancy,” she said falteringly. 
“T was fond of himin away. I thought 
I loved him; but 1 was wrong. I did not 
know — I did not know what love was.” 

“ And do you know now ?” asked Jenny 
wonderingly. Her face went all over a 
sudden burning red. This pure, upright, 
virginal young creature felt as if she had 
received a sudden blow, as if a soil had 
fallen on her mind. She loosened her 
sister’s arms, and tried to look into her 
face. “ Who has taught you, then? Syb- 
il, for pity’s sake be angry with me, scold 
me, if I am wrong; but only say it is not 
that Mr. Vane.” 

For a whole minute, as it seemed to 





the younger girl, Sybil was silent. Then 
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a quick warm light came into her eyes, a 
soft flame to her cheeks, kindling and 
irradiating the whole face with an inex- 
pressible glow and sweetness till even her 
shrinking slender figure seemed to gather 
strength and glory. 

“Yes,” she said, very clearly and softly, 
“it is Gareth Vane. You must not say 
anything against him, please, for he loves 
me too. He has told me so. That is 
why I never want to see Lionel again.” 

For the, first time in her life Jenny 
recoiled ffém her sister. For the first 
time in her life she felt the clasp of those 

retty hands, heard her speak in those 
ow, tender tones, and felt no sympathy 
for her. For the first time in her life she 
recognized the exquisite beauty and win- 
someness with no thrill of pleasure or 
admiration. She did not speak at all for 
a minute, and then she drew herself awa 
from Sybil’s grasp, covering her face wit 
both her hands, and said, with a depth of 
shame and sorrow in her voice which 
would have touched a stone, — 

“See him again! Oh, poor Lionel! 
poor Lionel! If you had been dead to- 
night, and he had to see you so, it would 
have been bad enough; but this” —and 
there she broke off with a great choking 
sob, and Sybil made no answer ; only cried 
a little, very softly, and shivered, and 
felt without those protecting arms as if 
she were suddenly left to herself, and was 
very cold, and unhappy, and badly used. 
It seemed too cruel to be true that Jenny, 
— her ever loyal servant and shadow, 
should turn away from her so. Even her 
worst fears had not foreboded such a 
judgment as this ; and her head sank, her 
whole slender, supple figure shrank and 
drooped beneath it, and only the strange 
new-born passion and reality of her love 
for Gareth prevented her from pulling her 
sister’s hands down, and begging her not 
to say such things, for she had only been 
joking, and Lionel need never even know 
of the jest. It was a severe trial for a 
nature physically and essentially soft and 
cowardly; but she did love Gareth, and 
that love, true in itself though false to 
another, pure in constitution though a 
sin in its direction, upheld her. He was 
unworthy of it. It was the curse of her 
young life; a curse already begun, and 
marring all the sweetness and placidity of 
its course; but even in crushing, it ele- 
vated her, and from that hour to the one 
when she lay white and cold within her 
coffin, she never by word or thought 
repudiated it. 

Even at present, however, ber silence 





and tears were pleading for her. Jenny 
had no sooner spoken than the terrible- 
ness of her own words smote on her. 
Dead! Was it true that Lion or she 
could better bear to see Sybil, their own 
cherished darling, shut away from them 
forever, and buried beneath the cold 
grave-clods, than fallen from herself by 
even such infidelity as this? And even 
if it were true, could it be right or wise 
to put a judgment so harsh into words, 
when it might not be too late, by plead- 
ing and persuasion, to hinder the falling 
at all? Impetuous in all her movements, 
she turned suddenly and threw her arms 
again round Sybil, drawing her up against 
her own warm bosom with a clasp as 
tight and passionate as though she would 
have held her there from all the world. 

“ Sybil —dear, dear Sybil, forgive me 
for saying that,” she pleaded. “ You 
were not in earnest. You don’t know 
your own feelings. Oh! do think a little 
efore you grieve every one — Lionel 
and our mother, above all, by such a fancy 
as this. Who is this Mr. Vane? How 
many times have you ever seen him? 
What do we know of him at all—except 
as a handsome man with a habit of saying 
flattering and cynical things in the same 
breath, and a name even here for being 
fast and reckless? No; don’t push me 
away. 1 am not saying anything against 
him. It is enough for me that he has 
been capable of making love to you, a 
woman already engaged. —all but mar- 
ried. There is no need to say any more ; 
and, dear Sybil, think of it yourself, that 
is what you are. For more than ten 
months you have been Lion’s promised 
wife. This is June already, and in Au- 
gust you are going to be married; and 
only the other day mother and I were 
thinking it was time to fix a day for our 
trip to London about your clothes. Why, 
Lion has been busy for weeks back over 
the alterations he is having made in the 
vicarage to improve it for you. His 
whole life is wrapped up in you. If you 
were his wife already, he could not love 
you more fondly, or confide in you more 
tully; and you —how could you bear to 
look him in the face and tell him that you 
are going to do this base and unwomanly 
thing: that you care for another man, a 
man you have hardly seen a dozen times ; 
and that all his love and faithfulness, even 
the solemn promise you have given, are 
nothing to you? Oh! my dear, you 
couldn’t do it. You couldn’t fall so low 
from all truth and honesty. I know you 
better than you know yourself, and 1’ll tell 
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you what itis. You have been foolish and 
a little weak, for you have liked this man 
and let him say flattering things to you; 
and now because he has fallen in love with 
you, you are frightened and think that it 
is your fault, and that because you've let 
him lead you a little bit wrong you must 
go further still, and break your troth and 
poor Lion’s heart. But that is alla mis- 
take. Can’t you see it yourself, now that 
you are away from Mr. Vane, and not 
blinded by his sophistries? Oh! do be 
brave and reasonable, do, my own darling 
sister. Put that man away from you, and 
make up your mind not to meet him again, 
or let him bewitch you further. Think of 
it, Sybil. Think of the love in Lionel’s eyes 
when he looks at you. Think how near 
you are to being his wife, and how sacred 
a thing is your engagement to him; and 
promise me, promise now for his sake, 
and your own, and allof us, that you won’t 
even remember, if you can help it, what 
you said just now.” 

But Sybil would not promise; neither 
would she argue. Argument was not 
her forte, indeed; and all the little ve- 
hemence of which she was capable had 
been expended in her first outburst. 
Jenny’s words, pleading, tender, choked 
with tears, full of fire and passion, touched 
her gently and made her own flow in an- 
swer, but never even grazed her will. It 
is not your fervent, enthusiastic natures 
which gain the day, but those soft, quiet, 
silken-slippered ones, which seem as if 
any hand could fashion them to whatever 
formit pleased. Sybil was not angry with 
her sister for lecturing her. She still 
clung to her, taking a small physical 
consolation from her warmth and the sup- 
port of her arms, even in the midst of her 
sorrow ; but all she said was, — 

“I cannot help it. If it is wrong to 
break with Lionel, it would be worse to 
marry him knowing that I love some one 
else; and I shall never love any one but 
Gareth now. Youdo not know what love 
is. I did not, till I knew him. That is 
how I know I never really cared for 
Lion: never at all. But, oh! Jenny, be 
kind to me still ; and tell mamma for me. 
She must know; and I cannot bear the 
hard things I know she will say of him. 
I might say something bad to her in re- 
turn. Dear Jenny, do be good and help 
me.” 

And in the end Jenny was persuaded to 
agree, so far as telling their mother was 
concerned; though it was a long time 
before she gave in even that much: not 
until the silver moon, travelling slowiy 





through the watches of the night, had 
passed away altogether from the latticed 
window where the honeysuckles were 
tapping in the breeze, and had left the 
sisters in darkness save for that yellow 
gleam ofdamplight from the inner room. 

“God help and comfort Lionel when he 
hears of it,” she saidat last. “If youcan 
bear to think how lonely and desolate his 
life must be from this night forth, I can- 
not. Oh! my dear, I have no other 
sister but you. I can’t forsake you what- 
ever you do; but I never thought it was 
in you to forsake him.” 

Yet before Sybil left her she had prom- 
ised to soften the news as much as she 
could to their mother, and even to plead 
for her indulgence to the wilful pair who 
were breaking through all she held most 
sacred to come together; and when the 
elder girl crept back again to her own 
room, it was with a less heavy heart than 
she had left it a couple of hours before ; 
and this night she slept sweetly and 
soundly, while Jenny lay awake, weeping 
bitter tears of shame and sorrow for the 
wrong-doing which she had no power to 
prevent. 

Mrs. Dysart proved, however, less 
tender-hearted than her younger daugh- 
ter. At first the shock of Jenny’s news 
seem to petrify her; and the girl was 
horrified to see her turn deadly white, 
press one hand upon her heart, and sink 
back upon the sofa as though she were 
fainting. She was conscious, however, 
for she held the girl’s hand to prevent her 
from rushing for assistance or restora- 
tives, and continued to clutch it tightly 
until she was able to articulate. 

“Itis not true. It cannot be. Sybil 
— my daughter — guilty of such shameful 
wickedness! Sybilin love with another 
man, wanting to throw off—— Non- 
sense! She is not capable of it. This is 
some exaggerated | of your own. 
You were always fanciful, Jenny ; but you 
should not say things like that to frighten 
meso. Send Sybil here herself. No, IL 
don’t want to hear another word from you. 
Sendhertome.” And when, in obedience 
to the message Jenny had no resource but 
to deliver, Sybil arrived, looking prettier 
and sweeter than usual in her trembling 
humility and tearfulness, Mrs. Dysart had 

uite recovered, and fairly laughed in her 
ace as she told her that she had heard 
some foolish, wicked rhodomontade about 
her and a Mr. Vane; and desired her to 
contradict it at once. 

This, however, Sybil would not do. 
Perhaps the withering contempt in her 
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mother’s tone roused even her gentle 
spirit, for, to Jenny’s surprise, she an- 
swered with actual warmth, — 

“ Mamma, I am very sorry, but I can- 
not. I knew you would be angry; but it 
is not my fault. I do love Mr. Vane; I 
cannot help it; and I have told him so.” 

“ Then, my dear, sit down and write to 
him at once that you were out of your 
senses when you so far forgot all woman- 
liness and decency, but that now you have 
come to them again, and never mean to 
see him or have any further intercourse 
with him. Good heavens, that a child of 
mine should have so degraded herself! 
I pray that Lionel may never hear of this. 
I doubt, if he did, whether even his affec- 
tion would induce him to forgive you and 
make: you his wife. For his sake, how- 
ever, we will hush it up; and you will go 
with me to London to-morrow to make 
arrangements about your wedding clothes. 
There must be no more delay.” 

Sybil flushed crimson. 

“ Lion knows already, mamma. _I wrote 
to him the first thing this morning, and 
told him that I could not marry him, and 
why. He will not want to force me to do 
so, he is too manly ; but if he did it would 
be no use. I am very sorry to vex you; 
and of course if you forbid me to marry 
Gareth Vane I will not disobey you; but 
I shall never love anybody else. I shall 
wait, and be true to him, all the same.” 

Mrs. Dysart looked at her without 
speaking. There was an unusual glow 
and warmth about Sybil, and a gleam in 
her eyes which made her quite different 
from her ordinary self, and gave her a 
certain resoluteness and force of expres- 
sion which she had never had before. Gaz- 
ing at her the mother’s face grew livid even 
to the lips, the lines seemed to deepen on 
her brow, and her cheeks to become more 
hollow. She sat perfectly silent till Sybil 
had quite ceased, then said very low as if 
to herself, — 

“It has come.” Her eyes closed for a 
moment, and she shivered. Then she 
looked at Sybil, and added quite coldly 
and slowly: “ In that case I have nothing 
more to say to you. I shall not change 
my mind. When you change yours I 
shall believe you are my daughter. At 
present I have only one.” And rising, 
she took Jenny’s arm, and walked out of 
the room and up to her own, with stiff, 
dragging steps. She did not come down 
again the rest of that day, and Sybil spent 
the greater part of it in tears; but the 
resolution of neither wavered. Mrs. 
Dysart refused to speak to her daughter 





again until the latter submitted, or to al- 
low Gareth to enter her doors. She tore 
in half a letter which (at Sybil’s entreaty) 
he wrote her, and returned it to him un- 
read; and she forbade Jenny even to 
mention his name or her sister’s in her 
hearing; yet still Sybil, though looking 
wretchedly pale and ill, held out; and not 
only adhered to her refusal to see Lionel 
again (though at first he was very urgent 
in his entreaty that she would do so), but 
seemed rather anxious than otherwise 
that the fact of her engagement’s being 
broken off should be known as speedily 
as possible. 

It was a very wretched time at Hill- 
brow. The dark cloud of trouble and 
dissension had broken at last over the 
quiet, happy little household; and even 
the servants felt the shadow of it, and 
went about their work with stealthy steps 
and saddened faces. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LOVE’S OBSTINACY. 


Is it needful to tell how great was the 
excitement which reigned, and buzzed, 
and fumed, and chattered; which flew 
from house to house, and fluttered at 
church doors, and rushed frantically round 
in morning calls; which whispered in 
corners, and pulled long faces in public, 
and was intensely, wildly, eagerly joyous 
and self-righteous from one end of Chad- 
leigh End to the other, when the news 
first got about that Sybil Dysart had jilted 
young Ashleigh, and thrown berself into 
the arms of that handsome, penniless 
Gareth Vane ? 

Mrs. Chawler said if you had sworn it 
on the Bible she would never have be- 
lieved it. Mrs. de Boonyen said she had 
foreseen it all along. Those white and 
pink girls, with a way of looking up under 
their lashes at people, never came to any 
good; and for her part she thought Mr. 
Ashleigh greatly to be congratulated on 
having escaped in time; and felt thankful 
that she herself had always discouraged 
any intimacy at Hillbrow, and had said to 
her dear girls (so different they were!): 
“You may be kind to the Miss Dysarts 
when they come here, and I do not mind 
your calling on them now and then; but 
there it must end. I cannot permit any- 
thing more.” 

Indeed, it was quite wonderful how 
many people discovered all of a sudden 
that it was they who had snubbed Mrs. 
Dysart’s advances and thought but little 
of her girls; and as to the exaggerations, 
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distortions, and inventions to which the 
first rumor of Sybil’s breach of faith gave 
rise, so numerous, far-fetched, and ingen- 
ious were they, that it would have required 
the eye of an expert in scandal-sifting to 
detect the one grain of truth among 
the huge mass of falsehoods which had 
been heaped up before the incident was 
forty-eight hours old. 

One report said that Lion had found 
his betrothed in the act of stepping into 
a boat with Gareth Vane on the night of 
Mrs. Chawler’s party, and had dragged 
her back to the house by force. 

Another declared that the two had ac- 
tually eloped from the ball, and that Lion 
was gone after them in pursuit. 

Again, Mrs. Dysart had had a fit on 
hearing of her daughter’s conduct, and 
was not expected to live; and Lion and 
— were gone to Belgium to fight a 

uel. 

Yet again, the bishop had sent an offi- 
cial to stop the duel; and had insisted on 
Lion’s giving up the care of the parish in 
favor of Mr. Beale of Epsom; the red- 
haired widower, whose five small children 
and ragged shirts had touched the soft 
heart of Horatia Maude de Boonyen. 

These and a dozen other histories were 
among those that floated about Chad- 
leigh End during the week or ten days 
which immediately followed the Chawlers’ 
ball, and were bandied about, improved 
on and melted together, till where truth 
ended or began it would have been impos- 
sible for the most impartial outsider to 
discover. Never had Dilworth Hall, the 
rectory, or Hillbrow been invaded by such 
a constant stream of callers; and at the 
last house in particular, the very people 
who were pretending to regret that they 
had ever shown any attentions to Miss 
Dysart at all, kept the hall-door knocker 
going pretty continuously every day from 
our to six. 

As for Lionel, once more among the 
list of eligible young men, he had never 
been so popular, so pitied, and so talked 
about in his life. 

Fortunately, he was not aware of it. 
The one grain of truth in those reports 
about him was his absence. He was not 
in Chadleigh to hear them. What Sybil 
had said to him in her letter no one, of 
course, knew save himself; but that letter, 
and her steady refusal to see him, had 
convinced him that any attempts to bring 
her back to her broken faith were use- 
less; and, for the time, the blow almost 
crushed him. Unable to remain in the 
spot where it had been inflicted, still more 
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unable to bear the ridicule or compassion 
of his neighbors, he had called on Mr. 
Beale, asked him as a favor to take the 
duty at Chadleigh End for him for a week 
or two, and then had rushed off to try, 
as best he might, to gather strength and 
— to face what remained for him in 
ife. 

The gossips who flocked to Chadleigh 
church on Sunday, and crowded its nar- 
row aisles with eager faces, all on the 
quiver to see how the curate bore his dis- 
appointment, were disappointed them- 
selves. Lion was not to be seen; and 
only poor little Horatia Maude derived 
any consolation from the almost pathetic 
ugliness of Mr. Beale’s care-lined, mid- 
dle-aged face rising above the pulpit in 
his place. 

Nor did the curious ones get much 
good out of their visits of enquiry; not 
even that of being denied admission. 
Mrs. Ashleigh, it is true, was away from 
home on a visit; but so, as was soon as- 
certained, she had been on the night of 
the eventful dance; and though Sybil did 
not make herself visible, her mother and 
sister received people as usual, and an- 
swered enquiries for her with a “ Very 
well, thank you,” “ Out for a walk,” or 
“ Engaged at present,” uttered as calmly 
as if nothing had happened; while at the 
Hall, Lady Ashleigh took a broad and 
lofty tone, and though by no means con- 
tradicting the report that her nephew’s 
engagement to Miss Dysart was broken 
off, declined to blame the latter or to dis- 
cuss the subject in any way, beyond ob- 
serving that she was not aware of there 
having been any quarrel, or question of 
another gentleman, in the matter; and 
that, though these things were always a 
pity and naturally painful to the persons 
affected by them, she thought it infinitely 
better that young people should learn 
their own minds, however late, before 
entering on such a solemn contract as 
marriage rather than after it; and that, 
for her part, she had no right to comment 
on a matter with which no one had any- 
thing to do, except the parties principally 
concerned in it. 

Nevertheless, and although Lady Ash- 
leigh adopted this generous tone to out- 
siders, it is not to be supposed that she, 
or any of the family,.looked on Sybil’s 
conduct with a lenient or forgiving eye; 
and perhaps not the Jeast among the sor- 
rows which now hung heavily over the 
little household at Hillbrow, was the 
division which each felt must in future 
exist between them and their oldest and 








dearest friends. Mrs. Dysart, indeed, 
had written to the rector’s wife herself to 
tell her what had occurred : a letter which, 
from a woman so proud and little given 
to displays of feeling, must have shown 
any one how bitterly her heart was wrung 
by her daughter’s misconduct. Unfor- 
tunately, it was addressed to a mother 
whose own heart was hot with indigna- 
tion over the wrong done to her only son; 
and the answer she received was this : — 


“ DEAR CLARE, —I am very sorry for 
you; but I see no good in our saying any- 
thing on the subject. You have always 
had theories about bringing up your ih. 
Apparently they haven’t answered with 
this one, and you and she must take the 
consequences. As things have turned 
out, I suppose Lion has had a lucky 
escape, and I hope he will learn so to 
consider it. As to the rest, I fancy it 
will be pleasanter for both you and me 
not to meet for some little while. We 
can hardly have many agreeable subjects 
of conversation, and disagreeable ones I 
prefer to avoid.— Yours as usual, 

“ R. ASHLEIGH.” 


Poor, proud little Mrs. Dysart felt this 
letter as one of the cruellest drops in her 
cup of suffering; and yet Mrs. Ashleigh 
did not mean to be cruel. She was only 
a strong woman with a sarcastic tongue, 
and much wrought up by what she con- 
sidered as an insult to herself, and an act 
of base and unpardonable treachery to 
her son. Later, Adelaide Ashleigh wrote 
to Sybil herself, an angry, impulsive let- 
ter; and her indignant renunciation of 
Sybil cost the girl even more bitter tears 
than she had already shed over Lion’s far 
gentler epistles. 

It was terrible to her, this being cast 
out from all love and friendship; and if 
it had not been for Jenny, I am almost 
doubtful whether even Gareth Vane’s 
strange influence over her, and her in- 
tense and passionate love for him, could 
have enabled her to hold out against the 
sternness of the rest of the world, her 
mother’s in particular. 

For Mrs. Dysart persisted in treating 
her as a wilful and disobedient child, and 
in refusing to hold any communication 
with her, or to listen to anything she had 
to say, until she had first made an uncon- 
ditional surrender. If Sybil would not 
marry Lionel, she must at least renounce 
Mr. Vane at once and forever; and until 
she did so Mrs. Dysart would not even 
bid her daughter good-morning or good- 
night. She never spoke to her. She 
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even avoided looking at her; and though 
feeling and seeming wretchedly ill and 
enfeebled, refused to accept even the 
smallest service from her hands. 

Though the mother’s heart was in truth 
yearning over her child the whole time, 
Sybil must be brought to her senses. 
That was a matter which did not admit of 
any question on Mrs. Dysart’s part. It 
was the mother’s plain duty to be strong 
for both, and to save her daughter from 
ruin, even if it must be at the cost of a 
little temporary harshness. 

It was only temporary. The girl must 
yield in time. The wonder to Mrs. Dy- 
sart was that she had not done so already. 
It seemed almost incredible that anything 
so soft and docile should have proved as 
resistant already on this subject as she 
had done, and daily:and hourly the widow 
watched for the submission which, in all 
the misery of her present life, Sybil had 
no thought of giving. 

Gareth loved her. How could she for- 
sake him? Besides, she had Jenny still! 

For just as little could Jenny forsake 
her. Strongly as the younger girl con- 
demned her sister’s conduct, she could 
not join in the prevailing harshness to- 
wards her. Her love for Sybil was greater 
even than her horror of Sybil’s sin; and 
— even through that horror she 

egan to. recognize, what was in fact the 
truth, that her sister’s love for Gareth, 
though a sin indeed as regarded its be- 
stowal when she was already engaged to 
another, was in its own character per- 
haps the purest and most unselfish emo- 
tion of which Sybil had ever been capable. 
Her nature was not a very deep or a very 
strong one; and hitherto, strange as it 
seems to say it, she had never loved any 
one very much, save herself. Her mother 
idolized and watched over, her sister 
worshipped and waited on her; and Sybil 
accepted the idolatry, the watching and 
waiting, as a matter of course, and re- 
paid them with sweet smiles and sunny 
looks, because these things were pleasant 
to her, and smiling was the easiest form 
of payment she knew of. Easiness was 
indeed the chief rule of her life. It was 
easier to her to be soft, gracious, and 
ielding than hard or obstinate ; and her 
amily and friends lauded her highly for 
the exhibition of these qualities ; but none 
the less she had always managed to get 
her way in anything she wanted; not go- 
ing openly against the person in opposi- 
tion, but going round them in a quiet, 
circuitous fashion which she had inherited 
from her mother. But with this strange, 
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new-born love of hers all this seemed 
altered, and all the placid, sweet-tempered 
selfishness of her character underwent a 
change. It was a love by which she had 
nothing to gain and all to lose. Jt meant 
declension from the social sphere in 
which it had hitherto pleased her to hold 
so serene a sway ; poverty and Bohemian- 
ism, the mere thought of which were 
enough to cause her soft, well-regulated 
senses a shiver of repulsion; loss of 
friends and love and kindness from al- 
most all of those in whom her happiness 
had been hitherto bound up. 

It was a love which could be nothing 
but misfortune and misery; and yet for 
the mere hope of its return she was will- 
ing to sacrifice home comfort, love, and 
friendship, and go out into the world with 
a man of whom she knew hardly anything, 
save that he was in his own words one of 
the “black sheep of society,” willing to 
work for him, bear with him, starve for 
him, if need be, and count herself hon- 
ored and blest in having her sacrifice ac- 
cepted. 

“But it would make no difference even 
if he did not love me,” she said to Jenny. 
“T should go on loving him all the same ; 
and I should never care for any one else. 
Bad? Oh, hush! If only good people 
were to be loved, what a hopeless place 
this world of siners would be; and he is 
not as bad as you think. See how he 
loves me, I who am not good myself. No, 
you needn’t contradict me; Iam not. I 
never was. You are good, and so are 
Lionel and mamma, only she is too hard 
in wanting her own way; and you have 
all taken care of me as if I were a child, 
and told me what to do and how to think, 
and called me good because I seemed to 
do and think it. But that is not goodness 
really, itis giving in. It has all been a 
sham, and Gareth has only made me feel 
more how tired I am of it. To him at 
any rate I am a woman; and I can be of 
use to him. He looks up to me—dear 
Jenny, don’t look so shocked and miser- 
able. It will come to you, too, one of 
these days; only I hope every one will 
not be against you as they are against 
me. Perhaps, as you are so different, 
you will be more fortunate.” 

“1 don’t want to be fortunate,” said 
Jenny, her eyes full of tears; “but I 
would like —oh, Sybil! forgive me —I 
would like to try to be true.” 

“And that is what I am trying to be 
now,” said Sybil, in the same soft, unre- 
sentful voice.- “Somehow I could not 
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love Gareth as I do, and know that he 
loves me, and be anything else. I mean 
to be true — to him.” 

“ And Lionel!” Jenny cried out almost 
indignantly, but her sister checked her. 

“Hush! that was quite different. I 
never cared for him; you know I did not. 
It was mamma. She always seemed to 
have settled it; and there was no one 
else in particular; and —and—oh, yes; 
I dare say it was wrong, and that Mrs. 
Ashleigh and Adelaide have a right to be 
offended with me; I don’t blame them. 
It makes me miserable enough to think of 
it myself, and to know that Gareth may 
do so too, and fancy that because I have 
changed once I might change again; but 
I suppose that is part of my punishment, 
that and mamma’s anger ; and I must just 
bear it. He will know some day, and 
mamma too, that I could not change now.” 

“ But suppose mamma does not change 
either?” cried Jenny. The younger girl 
was in a kind of maze of sorrow, and 
wonder, and indignation. How could 
Sybil talk in that calm voice, as if the thing 
were natural and irretrievable? Was it 
so, indeed, and even if so, might she not 
have some pity, some compunction for 
Lionel — Lionel who had so loved her? 
Was her sorrow for the treachery shown 
to him to be only because of the effect it 
might have on the new lover’s mind? Oh! 
how could she care so much where no 
caring was due, and be so heartless where 
the truest of hearts was concerned? 
“ Mamma will never consent to your mar- 
rying Mr. Vane. What will you do, 
Sybil?” 

“T don’t know,” said Sybil. She was 
perfectly white; but her tone had the 
same soft patience. ‘ Please don’t ask 
me. What can I do but wait? Perhaps, 
when she knows him better, and sees 
how we care for one another But 
it is quite just I should wait a little first. 
I have made every one uncomfortable, so 
it is only right I should be punished. If 
she had consented at once, it would have 
been too much happiness; but I am very 
glad you are kind to me, Jenny dear. [ 
don’t know how I could have borne it all 
alone.” 

And when she said that, what could 
Jenny be but kind, and what could she do 
but go away to make another attempt at 
softening the fiercer obstinacy of her 
mother, or to fulfil some of the home 
duties from which Sybil’s present sen- 
tence of excommunication excluded her? 
In this time of trouble, indeed, Jenny 
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seemed to have grown from the younger 
into the elder. With Sybil and her mother 
both depending on her, with household 
affairs to see to, Lion’s poor people to 
visit in her sister’s place, callers to re- 
ceive, baffle, and dismiss, the cares of 
the whole house seemed to have fallen on 
her hands; and her young face wore at 
times an expression of anxious gravity 
and resolution which, even when com- 
pared with the sadness of Sybil’s, made 
the Jatter appear far the younger of the 
two. Yet there was no gloom on Jenny’s 
brow, and she had always a smile for both 
mother and sister when they needed it. 
In truth she had no time to think of her: 
self, or will to nourish the sadness which 
thought could not fail to bring. When 
the mere memory of Lion’s exiled pres- 
ence sent a rush of tears to her eyes, how 
could she be selfish enough to wound 
Sybil by encouraging it? Time enough 
for that when her sister was pardoned 
and at peace again. 

It was well for Sybil that she had one 
near her whose love was of so unselfish a 
character, for her present punishment 
was by no means a light one, and Gareth, 
who had brought it on her, did not try to 
make it easier for her carrying. 

In truth Mr. Vane considered himself 
a very much ill-used man. He had had 
no particular desire for marriage at all; 
certainly none for marriage with an almost 
penniless girl; and when betrayed into a 
declaration by Sybil’s innocent love and 
beauty, and by the pleasure of triumphing 
over Lionel Ashleigh, he really thought 
that he was behaving exceedingly well in 
not only allowing himself to be drawn into 
an engagement, but voluntarily ratifying 
it by a formal proposal to Mrs. Dysart for 
her daughter’s hand. 

But to find that proposal scornfully 
refused, and to have the door shut in his 
face when he came to woo; to find that 
Sybil clung to him, and expected him to 
cling to her and be faithful and true, while 
at the same time she so far refused to set 
her mother at defiance, that she would 
not even see him, and merely maintained 
communication with him by means of 
piteous little letters full of love and fidel- 
ity, and entreaties that he would be pa- 
tient and good, was not at all what he 
— looked for, and he resented it accord- 
ingly. 

Patient, indeed! Why, he had never 
been patient in his life ; and if Sybil loved 
him as she said, she would be as little 
inclined to exercise the virtue as himself. 





“Confound her mother!” he said to 
himself as he sat down to answer one ot 
the above-mentioned little epistles. What 
did she matter to them? Wasn’t Sybil of 
age, and if so, why couldn’t she please 
herself and him? He didn’t believe she 
did care for him, or else she would be 
willing to risk some small sacrifice for 
their joint happiness. He had risked 
enough forher. Why, even now he didn’t 
know how his sister would take the news 
of his engagement; and for that matter 
he didn’t much care, though as Helen was 
both rich and generous she might help to 
smooth their path very materially if she 
would. “At any rate, she could ask you 
to stay with her,” he wrote. “As things 
are you might as well be in prison as 
here; and if I am not even to see you, I 
own that I see no good in my staying in 
Chadleigh End at all.” 

Sybil agreed with him there entirely. 
It was enough, and more than enough, for 
her love, even to know that he was near 
her; but if to be so made him unhappy, 
better, far better that he should be away. 
She saw neither selfishness nor arrogance 
in these daily letters of his, which were at 
once her food and torture, nothing but ill- 
requited love and undeserved suffering; 
and —_ the very idea of his going 
away filled her with even a greater sense 
of loneliness and desolation than she was 
experiencing at present, she no sooner 
saw that he wished it than she urged it 
on him herself with a ready sweetness 
which made him ashamed of himself. 

Of course he must not stay in Chadleigh 
End. It was much better for him to go 
to his sister. Perhaps, if she knew, she 
might do something for them. Sybil her- 
self knew nothing of this sister, except 
that she was a great deal older than 
Gareth, and the wife of a physician, and 
in her heart she felt slightly afraid of her; 
but a personage of this sort was certainly 
not to be regarded as in a third-rate or 
Bohemian class of society ; and, perhaps, 
if mamma were acquainted with her, she 
would not feel so inclined to speak of 
Gareth as an unknown adventurer. Be- 
sides, the latter always spoke of her with 

ratitude and affection, as his staunchest 
riend through life, and it was therefore 
only right that she should know of the 
engagement he had entered into. 

Gareth thought it would be wise at any 
rate. Helen could not blame him, seeing 
that she was always dinning marriage into 
his ears; and though her advice had been 
something like that of Tennyson’s north- 
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GEORGE 
ern farmer, “ Don’t marry for money, but 
go where money is,” she had also said a 

reat deal about virtue and position in his 

uture wife; and a man can’t have every- 

thing. He had certainly not gone in for 
money; but Sybil was virtuous enough, 
and her position everything that could be 
desired. Altogether his tone, as he told 
Mrs. Hamilton the news, lounging beside 
her in an easy-chair, two days after re- 
ceiving Sybil’s last unselfish letter, was 
one of conscious virtue, unrewarded as 
yet, but modestly confident of recogni- 
tion. Banished as he had been from his 
lady-love, and repulsed by Mrs. Dysart, 
he was really somewhat in need of a little 
sympathy and encouragement. Feminine 
petting was at all times an essential to 
him ; and it was therefore rather disheart- 
ening to find his news received in abso- 
lute stony silence which might mean 
anything, from surprise to utter condem- 
nation, until just as he was in the middle 
of a lively description of his sweetheart’s 
charms, Mrs. Hamilton lifted her hands 
with a sudden impatient movement, and 
interrupted him. 

“One moment,” she said, in a tone so 
strange that it almost startled even him 
into seriousness. ‘Do you mean this, 
that you are actually engaged to this 
young woman — going to marry her?” 

“ Actually and positively, my dear 
Helen, caged at last, and bound hand and 
foot like any victim for the sacrifice. 
Please pity me, and say something sooth- 
ing.” 

She did nothing of the sort. Her voice 
had the same tone as before, only it was 
harsher as she said, — 

“ Are you aware that you have not told 
me her name yet? What is it?” 

“A very pretty one. Dysart—Am 
Sybil Dysart; but they call her Sybil, 
suppose, because she’s such a fascinating 
little witch. Why, Helen, what the deuce 
is the matter with you?” 

For the moment she did not answer 
him. Her lips had turned to a livid pale- 
ness, and her hands were trembling vio- 
lently. Her very senses, indeed, seemed 
whirling beneath the utterance of that 
name, which for years back had been 
branded into her memory as with letters 
of living fire, “ Amy, Amy Dysart.” 

With a movement at once stiff and hur- 
ried she rose up and turned towards the 
door. 

“Wait here,” she said huskily; “I 
am going to look for something. 1 will 
speak to you when I come back. Wait 





here.” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


Hap we been asked, a few weeks ago, 
to name the greatest living writer of En- 
glish fiction, the answer would have been 
unanimous. No one— whatever might 
be his special personal predilections — 
would have refused that title to George 
Eliot. To ask the same question now 
would be to suggest some measure of our 
loss. In losing George Eliot we have 
probably lost the greatest woman who 
ever won literary fame, and one of the 
very few writers of our day to whom the 
name “great” could be conceded with 
any plausibility. We are not at a suffi- 
cient distance from the object of our ad- 
miration to measure its true elevation. 
We are liable to a double illusion on the 
morrow of such events. In political life 
we fancy that all heroism is extinct with 
the dead leader, whilst there are within 
the realm five hundred good as he. Yet 
the most daring optimist can hardly sup- 
pose that consolatory creed to be gener- 
ally true in literature. If contemporaries 
sometimes exaggerate, they not unfre- 
quently underestimate their loss. When 
Shakespeare died, nobody imagined — we 
may suspect—that the English drama 
had touched its highest point. When men 
are crossing the lines which divide one of 
the fruitful from one of the barren epochs 
in literature, they are often but faintly 
conscious of the change. It would re- 
quire no paradoxical ingenuity to main- 
tain that we are even now going through 
such a transition. The works of George 
Eliot may hereafter appear as marking 
the termination of the great period of 
English fiction which began with Scott. 
She may hereafter be regarded as the last" 
great sovereign of a literary dynasty, who 
had to bequeath her sceptre to a compar- 
atively petty line of successors; though 
—for anything that we can say to the 
contrary —it may also be true that the 
successor may appear to-morrow, or may 
even be now amongst us in the shape of 
some writer who is struggling against a 
general want of recognition. 

Ephemeral critics must not pretend to 
pronounce too confidently upon such 
questions. They cari only try to say, in 
Mr. Browning’s phrase, how it strikes a 
contemporary. And a contemporary is 
prompted by the natural regret to stra 
into irrelevant reflections, and dwell need- 
lessly in the region of might-have-beens. 
Had George Eliot lived a little longer, or 
begun to write a little earlier, or been en- 
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dowed with some additional quality which 
she did not in fact possess, she might 
have done greater things still. It is very 
true, and true of others besides George 
Eliot. It often seems as if even the 
greatest works of the greatest writers 
were but fragmentary waifs and strays 
— mere indications of more splendid 
achievements which would have been 
within their grasp, had they not been 
forced, like weaker people, to feel out the 
way to success through comparative fail- 
ure, or to bend their genius to unworthy 
tasks. So, of the great writers in her 
own special department, Fielding wasted 
his powers in writing third-rate plays till 
he was five-and-thirty, and died a broken- 
down man at forty-seven. Scott did not 
appear in the field of his greatest victo- 
ries till he was forty-three, and all his 
really first-rate work was done within the 
next ten years. George Eliot’s period of 
full activity, the time during which she 
was conscientiously doing her best under 
the stimulus of high reputation, lasted 
some twenty years; and so long a space 
is fully up to the average of the time 
allowed to most great writers. If not a 
voluminous writer, according to the stand- 
ard of recent novelists, she has left enough 
work, representative of her powers at 
their best, to give a full impress of her 
mind. 

So far, I think, we have little reason 
for regret. When once a writer has man- 
aged to express the best that was in him 
to say, the question of absolute mass is 
trifling. Though some very great have 
also been very voluminous writers, the 
immortal part of their achievement bears 
a slight proportion to the whole. Goethe 
lived to a good old age, and never lapsed 
into indolence: yet all of Goethe that is 
really of the highest excellence will go 
into some half-dozen volumes. Putting 
aside Scott, hardly any great English 
writer has left a greater quantity of work 
representing the highest level of the au- 
thor’s capacity than is equivalent to the 
“Scenes of Clerical Life,” ““ Adam Bede,” 
“The Mill on the Floss,” “Silas Mar- 
ner,” ‘“Romola,” and ‘ Middlemarch.” 
Certainly, she might have done more. 
She did not begin to write novels till a 
period at which many popular authors are 
already showing symptoms of exhaustion, 
and indulging in the perilous practice of 
self-imitation. Why, it may be said, did 
not George Eliot write immortal works in 
her youth, instead of translating German 
authors of a heterodox tendency? If 
we could arrange all such things to our 


taste, and could foresee a writer’s powers 
from the beginning, we might have or- 
dered matters differently. Yet one may 
observe that there is another side to the 
question. Imaginative minds often ripen 
quickly ; and much of the finest poetry 
in the language derives its charm from 
the freshness of youth. But writers of 
the contemplative: order —those whose 
best works represent the general experi- 
ence of a rich and thoughtful nature — 
may be expected to come later to their 
maturity. The phenomenon of early ex- 
haustion is too common in these days to 
allow us to regret an occasional excep- 
tion. If during her youth George Eliot 
was storing the thoughts and emotions 
‘which afterwards shaped themselves into 
the “‘Scenes of Clerical Life,” we need 
not suppose that the time was wasted. 
Certainly, I do not think that any one 
who has had alittle experience in such 
matters would regard it as otherwise than 
dangerous for a powerful mind to be 
precipitated into public utterance. The 
Pythagorean probation of silence may be 
protracted too long; but it may afford a 
most useful discipline: and I think that 
there is nothing preposterous in the sup- 
position that George Eliot’s work was all 
the more powerful because it came from 
a novelist who had lain fallow through a 
— period than ordinary. 

If it is rather idle to pursue such spec- 
ulations, it is still more idle to indulge in 
that kind of criticism which virtually 
comes to saying that George Eliot ought 
to have been Walter Scott or Charlotte 
Bronté. You may think her inferior to 
those writers; you may dislike her phil- 
osophy or her character; and you are 
fully justified in expressing your dislike. 
But it is only fair to ask whether the qual- 
ities which you disapprove were mere 
external and adventitious familiarities or 
the inseparable adjunct of those which 
you admire. It is important to remember 
this in considering some of the common 
criticisms. The poor woman was not 
content simply to write amusing stories. 
She is convicted upon conclusive evidence 
of having indulged in ideas; she ven- 
tured to speculate upon human life and 
its meaning, and still worse, she endeav- 
ored to embody her convictions in imag- 
inative shapes, and probably wished to 
infect her readers with them. This was, 
according to some people, highly unbe- 
coming in a woman and very inartistic in 
a novelist. I confess that, for my part, I 
am rather glad to find ideas anywhere. 





They are not very common; and there 
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are a vast number of excellent fictions 
which these sensitive critics may study 
without the least danger of a shock to 
their artistic sensibilities by anything of 
the kind. But if you will permit a poor 
novelist to indulge in such awkward pos- 
sessions, I cannot see why he or she 
should not be allowed occasionally to 
interweave them in a narrative, taking 
care of course to keep them in their 
proper place. Some of that mannerism 
which offends many critics represents in 
fact simply George Eliot’s way of using 
this privilege. We are indeed told dog- 
matically that a novelist should never 
indulge in little asides to the reader. 
Why not? One main advantage of a 
novel, as it seems to me, is precisely that 
it leaves room for a freedom in such mat- 
ters which is incompatible with the re- 
quirements, for example, of dramatic 
writing. I can enjoy Scott’s downright 
story-telling, which never reminds you 
obtrusively of the presence of the author; 
but with all respect for Scott, I do not 
see why his manner should be the sole 
type and model for all his successors. I 
like to read about Tom Jones or Colonel 
Newcome ; but I am also very glad when 
Fielding or Thackeray puts his puppets 
aside for the moment and talks to me in 
his own person. A child, it is true, dis- 
likes to have the illusion broken, and is 
angry if you try to persuade him that 
Giant Despair was not a real personage 
like his favorite Blunderbore. But the 
attempt to produce such illusions is really 
unworthy of work intended for full-grown 
readers. The humorist in particular 
knows that you will not mistake his pup- 
pet-show for reality, nor does he wish you 
to do so. He is rather of opinion that 
the world itself is a greater puppet-show, 
not to be taken in too desperate earnest. 
It is congenial to his whole mode of 
thought to act occasionally as chorus, and 
dwell upon some incidental suggestion. 
The solemn critic may step forward, like 
the physician who attended Sancho Pan- 
za’s meal, and wave aside the condiment 
which gives a peculiar relish to the feast. 
It is not prepared according to his recipe. 
But till he gives me some better reason 
for obedience than his ¢pse dixit, 1 shall 
refuse to respect what would destroy 
oe charming passages and obliterate 
touches which clearly contribute to the 
general effect of George Eliot’s work. 
Were it not indeed that some critics in 
authority have dwelt upon this supposed 
defect, i should be disposed simply to 
plead “not guilty,” for 1 think that any 
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one who reads the earlier books with the 
criticism in his mind, and notes the pas- 
sages which are really obnoxious upon 
this ground, will be surprised at the rarity 
of the passages to which it applies. One 
cannot help suspecting that what is really 
offensive is not so much the method itself 
as the substance of the reflections intro- 
duced, and occasionally the cumbrous 
style in which they are expressed. And 
upon these points there is more to be 
said. But it is more desirable, if one can 
do it, to say what George Eliot was than 
what she was not; and to try to catch the 
secret of her unique power rather than to 
dwell upon shortcomings, some of which, 
to say the truth, are so obvious that it 
requires little critical acumen to discover 
them, and a decided tinge of antipathy to 
dwell upon them at length. 

What is it, in fact, which makes us 
conscious that George Eliot had a posi- 
tion apart; that, in a field where she had 
so many competitors of no mean capacity, 
she stands out as superior to all her 
rivals ; or that, whilst we can easily imag- 
ine that many other reputations will fade 
with a change of fashion, there is some- 
thing in George Eliot which we are 
confident will give delight to our grand- 
children as it has to ourselves? To such 
questions there is one obvious answer at 
hand. There is one part of her writings 
upon which every competent reader has 
dwelt with delight, and which seems 
fresher and more charming whenever we 
come back to it. There is no danger of 
arousing any controversy in saying that 
the works of her first period, the “ Scenes 
of Clerical Life,” ** Adam Bede,” “ Silas 
Marner,” and “ The Mill on the Floss,” 
have the unmistakable mark of high gen- 
ius. They are something for which it is 
simply out of the question to find an 
substitute. Strike them out of English 
literature, and we feel that there would be 
a gap not to be filled up; a distinct vein 
of thought and feeling unrepresented ; a 
characteristic and delightful type of social 
development left without any adequate 
interpreter. A second-rate writer can be 
more or less replaced. When you have 
read Shakespeare, you can do very well 
without Beaumont and Fletcher, and a 
study of the satires of Pope makes it unnec- 
essary to plod through the many volumes 
filled by his :mitators. But we feel that, 
however much we may admire the other 
great English novelists, there is none who 
would make the study of George Eliot 
superfluous. The sphere which she has 
made specially her own is that quiet En- 











glish country life which she knew ir early 
youth. It has been described with more 
or less vivacity and sympathy by many 
observers. Nobody has approached 
George Eliot in the power of seizing its 
essential characteristics and exhibiting its 
real charm. She has done for it what 
Scott did for the Scotch peasantry, or 
Fielding for the eighteenth century En- 
glishman, or Theskenny for the higher 
social stratum of his time. Its last traces 
are vanishing so rapidly amidst the 
changes of modern revolution, that its 
picture could hardly be drawn again, even 
if there were an artist of equal skill and 
penetration. And thus, when the name of 
George Eliot is mentioned, it calls up, to 
me at least, and, I suspect, to most read- 
ers, not so much her later and more am- 
bitious works, as the exquisite series of 
scenes so lovingly and vividly presented 
in the earlier stage : snuffy old Mr. Gilfil, 
drinking his gin and water in his lonely 
parlor, with his faithful Ponto snoring on 
the rug, and dreaming of the early ro- 
mance of his life ; and the inimitable Mrs. 
Poyser in her exquisite dairy, delivering 
her soul in a series of pithy aphorisms, 
bright as the little flames in Mr. Biglow’s 
pastoral, that “danced about the chaney 
on the dresser;” and the party in the 
parlor of the Rainbow discussing the 
evidences for “ ghos’es;” or the famil 
conclaves in which the affairs of the Tul- 
liver family were discussed from so many 
and such admirably contrasted points of 
view. Where shall we find a more de- 
lightful circle, or quainter manifestations 
of human character, in beings grotesque, 
misshapen, and swathed in old prejudices, 
like the mossy trees in an old-fashioned 
orchard, which, for all their vagaries of 
rowth, are yet full of sap and capable of 
earing mellow and toothsome fruit? “ It 
was pleasant to Mr. Tryan,” as we are 
told in “Janet’s Repentance,” “to listen 
to the simple chat of the old man, to 
walk in the shade of the incomparable 
orchard and hear the story of the crops 
yielded by the red-streaked apple-tree, and 
the quite embarrassing plentifulness of 
the summer pears, to drink in the sweet 
evening breath of the garden as they sat 
in the alcove and so, for a short interval, 
to feel the strain of his pastoral task 
relaxed.” Our enjoyment is analogous to 
Mr. Tryan’s. We are soothed by the 
atmosphere of the old-world country life, 
where people, no doubt, had as many 
troubles as ours, but troubles which, be- 
cause they were different, seem more 
bearable to our imagination. We half 
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wish that we could go back to the old 
days of stage-coaches and wagons and 
shambling old curates in “ Brutus wigs,” 
preaching to slumberous congregations 
enshrouded in high-backed pews, con- 
templating as little the advent of railways 
as of a race of clergymen capable of go- 
ing to prison upon a question of ritual. 
So far, indeed, it can hardly be said 
that George Eliot is unique. She has 
been approached, if she has not been 
surpassed, by other writers in her idyllic 
effects. But there is something less 
easily parallelled in the peculiar vein of 
humor which is the essential complement 
of the more tender passages. Mrs. Poy- 
ser is necessary to balance the solemnity 
of Dinah Morris.. Silas Marner would 
lose half his impressiveness if he were 
not in contrast with the inimitable party 
in the Rainbow parlor. Omit the few 
pages in which their admirable conver- 
sation is reported, and the whole har- 
mony of the book would be altered. The 
change would be as fatal as to strike out 
a figure in some perfect composition, 
where the most trifling accessory may 
really be an essential part of the whole 
design. It might throw some light upon 
George Eliot’s peculiar power if we could 
fairly analyze the charm of that little mas- 
ter-piece. Psychologists are very fond of 
attempting to define the nature of wit and 
humor. Hitherto they have not been 
very successful, though, of course, their 
failure cannot be due to any want of per- 
sonal appreciation of those qualities. But 
I should certainly despair of giving any 
account of the pleasure which one re- 
ceives from that famous conflict of rustic 
wits. Why are we charmed by Ben Win- 
thorp’s retort to the parish clerk: “It’s 
your inside as isn’t right made for mu- 
sic; it’s no better nor a hollow stalk;” 
and the statement that this “unflinching 
frankness was regarded by the company 
as the most piquant form of joke ;” or by 
the landlord’s ingenious remarks upon the 
analogy between a power of smelling 
cheeses and perceiving the supernatural ; 
or by that quaint stumble into something 
surprising to the speaker himself by its 
apparent resemblance to witty repartee, 
when the same person says to the farrier: 
“ You’re a doctor, I reckon, though you’re 
only a cow-doctor; for a fly’s a fly, 
though it may be a horse-fly”? One can 
understand at a proper distance how a 
clever man comes to say a brilliant thing, 
and it is still more easy to understand 
how he can say a thoroughly silly thing, 
and, therefore, how he can simulate stu- 
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pidity. But there is something mysteri- 
ous in the power possessed by a few 

eat humorists of converting themselves 
or the nonce into that peculiar condition 
of muddle-headedness dashed with gro- 
tesque flashes of common sense which 
is natural to a half-educated mind. It 
is less difficult to draw either a perfect 
circle or a purely arbitrary line than to 
see what will be the proportion of the 
regular figure on some queer, lop-sided, 
and imperfectly-reflecting surface. And 
these quaint freaks of rustic intelligence 
seem to be rags and tatters of what 
would make wit and reason in a cultivated 
mind, but when put together in this gro- 
tesque kaleidoscopic confusion suggest, 
not simple nonsense, but a ludicrous par- 
ody of sense. To reproduce the effect, 
you have not simply to lower the activity 
of the reasoning machine, but to put it 
together on some essential plan, so as to 
bring out a new set of combinations dis- 
tantly recalling the correct order. We 
require not a new defect of logic, but a 
new logical structure. 

There is no anwer to this as to any 
other such problems. It is enough to 
take note of the fact that George Eliot 
possessed a vein of humor, of which it is 
little to say that it is incomparably supe- 
rior, in depth if not in delicacy, to that of 
any feminine writer. It is the humor of 
a calm, contemplative mind, familiar with 
wide fields of knowledge, and capable of 
observing the little dramas of rustic life 
from a higher standing-point. It is not 
—in these earlier books at any rate — 
that she obtrudes her acquirements upon 
us ; for if here and there we find some of 
those scientific illusions which afterwards 
became a kind of mannerism, they are 
introduced without any appearance of 
forcing. It is simply that she is awake 
to those quaint aspects of the little world 
before her which only show their quaint- 
ness to the cultivated intellect. We feel 
that there must be a silent guest in the 
chimney-corner of the Rainbow, so thor- 
oughly at home with the natives as to 
put no stress upon their behavior, and yet 
one who has travelled out of sight of the 
village spire, and known the thoughts and 
feelings which are stirring in the great 
world outside. The guest can at once 
sympathize and silently criticise; or 
rather, in the process of observation car- 
ries on the two processes simultaneously 
7 recognizing at once the little oddities 
of the microcosm, and yet seeing them as 
merely one embodiment of the same 
thoughts and passions which present 





themselves on a larger scale elsewhere. 
It is in this happy combination of two 
characteristics often disjoined that we 
have one secret of George Eliot’s power. 
There is the breadth of touch, the large- 
minded, equable spirit of loving, contem- 
plative thought, which is fully conscious 
of the narrow limitations of the actor’s 
thoughts and habits, but does not cease 
on that account to sympathize with his 
joys and sorrows. We are on a petty 
stage, but not in a stifling atmosphere, 
and we are not called upon to accept the 
prejudices of the actors or to be angry with 
them, but simply to understand and be 
tolerant. We have neither the country 
idyll of the sentimentalist which charms 
us in some of George Sand’s stories of 
French life, but in which our enjoyment 
is checked by the inevitable sense of un- 
reality, nor the caricature of the satirist 
who is anxious to proclaim the truth that 
base passions and grovelling instincts are 
as common in country towns as in court 
and city. Everything is quietly set be- 
fore us with a fine sense of its wider rela- 
tions, and yet with a loving touch, signifi- 
cant of a pathetic yearning for the past, 
which makes the whole picture artisticall 
charming. We are reminded in Mr. Gil 
fil’s love-story how, whilst poor little Tina 
was fretting over her wrongs, the “stream 
of human thought and deed was hurrying 
and broadening around.” “What were 
our little Tina and her trouble in this 
mighty torrent, rushing from one awful 
unknown to another? Lighter than the 
smallest centre of quivering life in the 
water-drop — hidden and uncared for as 
the pulse of anguish in the breast of the 
tiniest bird that has fluttered down to its 
nest with the long-sought food, and has 
found the nest torn and empty.” It is this 
constant reference, tacit or express, sug- 
gested by pathetic touches, and by humor- 
ous exhibition of the incongruities and 
contrasts of the little drama of village life 
to the outer world beyond, and to the 
wider universe in which it too is an atom, 
that distinctly raises George Eliot above 
the level of many merely picturesque de- 
scriptions of similar scenes. We feel 
that the artist is at an intellectual eleva- 
tion high enough to be beyond the illu- 
sions of the city fashion; but the singular 
charm springs out of the tender affection 
whith reproduces the little world left so 
far behind and hallowed by the romance 
of early association. 

George Eliot’s own view of the matter 
is given in more than one of these objec- 
tionable “ asides ” of which we have had 








to speak. She entreats us to see the po- 
etry and the pathos, the tragedy and the 
comedy, to be found in the experience of 
poor, dingy Amos Barton. . She rarely 
looks, she says, at “a bent old man ora 
wizened old woman ” without seeing “the 
past of which they are the shrunken rem- 
nant; and the unfinished romance of rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes seems sometimes 
of feeble interest and significance com- 
pared with that drama of hope and love 
- which has long ago reached its catastro- 
phe, and left the poor soul, like a dim and 
dusty stage, with all its sweet garden 
scenes and fair perspectives overturned 
and thrust out of sight.” To reflect that 
we ought to see wizened old men and 
women with such eyes is of course easy 
enough; to have such eyes—really to 
see what we know that we ought to see 
— is to possess true genius. George El- 
jot is not laying down a philosophical 
maxim to be proved and illustrated, but 
is attempting to express the animating 
principle of a labor of love. Mr. Gilfil, 
the person who suggests this remark, is 
the embodiment of the abstract principle, 
and makes us feel that it is no empty 
profession. Everybody has noticed how 
admirably George Eliot has portrayed 
certain phases of religious feeling with 
which, in one sense, she had long ceased 
to sympathize. Amongst the subsidiary 
actors in her stories, none are more ten- 
derly and lovingly touched than the old- 
fashioned parsons and Dissenting preach- 
ers — Barton and Gilfil and Tryan, and 
Irwin and Dinah Morris in “* Adam Bede,” 
and Mr. Lyon in “ Felix Holt.” I do not 
know that they or their successors would 
have much call to be grateful. For, in 
truth, it is plain enough that the interest is 
in the kindly, old-fashioned parson, con- 
sidered as a valuable factor in the social 
system, and that his creed is not taken 
to be the source of his strength; whilst 
the few Methodists and the brethren in 
Lantern Yard are regarded as attaining a 
very imperfect and stammering version 
of truths capable of being very completely 
dissevered from their dogmatic teaching. 
In any case, her breach with the creed 
of her youth involved no breach of the 
ties formed by early reverence for its rep- 
resentatives. The change involved none 
of the bitterness which is sometimes gen- 
erated by a spiritual revolt. Dickehs — 
who is sometimes supposed to represent 
the version of modern Christianity — 
could apparently see nothing in a Dissent- 
ing preacher but an unctuous and sensual 
hypocrite —a vulgarized Tartuffe such as 
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Stiggins and Chadband. If George El- 
iot had been the mere didactic preacher 
of mere critics, she might have set before 
us mere portraits of spiritual pride or 
clerical charlatanism. But, whatever her 
creed, she was too deep a humorist, too 
thoughtful and too tender, to fall into such 
anerror. She never sinned against the 
“natural piety” which should bind our 
days together. The tender regard which 
she had retained for all the surroundings 
of her youth did not fail towards those 
whose teaching had once roused her rev- 
erence, and which could never become 
the objects of indiscriminate antipathy. 
In this one may perhaps say George 
Eliot was a true woman. Women, in- 
deed, can be fully as bitter in their resent- 
ment as the harsher sex; but their bitter- 
ness seems to be generated in the attempt 
to outdo their masculine rivals, and to 
imply perverted rather than deficient 
sensibility. They seldom exhibit pachy- 
dermatous indifference to their neighbor’s 
emotions. The so-called masculine qual- 
ity in George Eliot — her wide and calm 
intelligence — was_ certainly combined 
with a thoroughly feminine nature; and 
the more one reads her books and notes 
her real triumphs, the more strongly this 
comes out. The poetry and pathos which 
she seeks to reveal under commonplace 
surroundings is found chiefly in feminine 
hearts. Each of the early books is the 
record of an ordeal endured by some suf- 
fering woman. In the “Scenes of Cleri- 
cal Life” the interest really centres in 
the women whose fate is bound up with 
the acts of the clerical heroes; it is Janet 
and Molly Barton in whom we are really 
interested ; and if poor little Tina is too 
weak to be a heroine, her vigorous strug- 
gle against the destinies is the pivot. of 
the story. That George Eliot succeeded 
remarkably in some male portraits, and 
notably in Tom Tulliver, is undeniable. 
Yet the men were often simply women in 
disguise. The piquancy, for example, of 
the famous character of Tito is greatly 
due to the fact that he is the voluptuous, 
selfish, but sensitive character, not unfa- 
miliar in the fiction which deals with so- 
cial intrigues, but generally presented to 
us in feminine costume. We are told of 
Daniel Deronda, upon whose character 
an extraordinary amount of analysis is 
expended, that he combined a feminine 
affectionateness with masculine inflexi- 
bility. To our perceptions, the feminine 
vein becomes decidedly the most promi- 
nent; and this is equally true of such 
characters as Philip Wakem and Mr. Ly- 
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on. Adam Bede, indeed, to mention no 
one else, is a thorough man. , He repre- 
sents, it would seem, that ideal of mascu- 
line strength which Miss Bronté used 
with curious want of success to depict in 
Louis Moore —the firm arm, the offer of 
which (as we are told @ propos of Maggie 
Tulliver and the offensive Stephen Guest) 
has in it “something strangely winning 
to most women.” Yet if Adam Bede 
had shown less Christian forbearance to 
young Squire Donnithorne, we should 

ave been more convinced that he was of 
masculine fibre throughout. 

Here we approach more disputable 
matters. George Eliot’s early books owe 
their charm to the exquisite painting of 
the old country life-—-an achievement 
made possible by a tender imagination 
brooding over a vanishing past — but, if 
we may make the distinction, they owe 
their greatness to the insight into pas- 
sions not confined to one race or period. 
Janet Dempster would lose much of her 
charm if she were transplanted from 
Milby to London ; but she would still be 
profoundly interesting as representing a 
marked type of feminine character. Bal- 
zac — or somebody else — said, or is said 
to have said —that there were only seven 
possible plots in fiction. Without pledg- 
ing oneself to the particular number, one 
may admit that the number of radically 
different motives is remarkably small. It 
may be added that even great writers 
rarely show their highest capacity in 
more than one of these typical situations. 
It is not hard to say which is George 
Eliot’s favorite theme. We may call it 
— speaking with proper reserve — the 
woman in need of a confessor. We may 
have the comparatively shallow nature, 
the poor wilful little Tina, or Hetty or 
Tessa — the mere plaything of fate, whom 
we pity because in her childish ignorance 
she is apt, like little “ Red Ridinghood,” 
to thistake the wolf for a friend, though 
not exactly to take him for a grandmother. 
Or we have the woman with noble aspira- 
tions — Janet, or Dinah, or Maggie, or 
Romola, or Dorothea, or, may we add, 
Daniel Deronda — who recognizes more 
clearly her own need of guidance, and 
even in failure has the lofty air of martyr- 
dom. It is in the setting such characters 
before us that George Eliot has achieved 
her highest triumphs, and made some of 
her most unmistakable failures. It is 
here that we meet the complaint that she 
is too analytic; that she takes the point 
of view of the confessor rather than the 
artist; and is more anxious to probe the 
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condition of her heroines’ souls, to give 
us an accurate diagnosis of their spiritual 
complaints, and an account of their moral 
evolution, than to show us the character 
in action. If I must give my own view, 
I must venture a distinction. To say 
that George Eliot’s stories are interesting 
as studies of human nature, is really to 
say little more than that they deserve 
serious attention. There are stories — 
and very excellent and amusing stories — 
which have comparatively little to do with 
character ; histories of wondrous and mov- 
ing events, where you are fascinated by 
the vivacity of the narrator without caring 
much for the passions of the actors — 
such stories, in fact, as compose the 
“Arabian Nights,” or the voluminous 
works of the admirable Alexandre Dumas. 
We do not care to understand Aladdin’s 
sentiments, or to say how far he differed 
from Sinbad and Camaralzaman. The 
famous musketeers have different parts 
to play, and so far different characters ; 
but one does not care very much for their 
psychology. Still, every serious writer 
must derive his power from his insight 
into men and women. A Cervantes or 
Shakespeare, a Scott, a Fielding, a Rich- 
ardson or Thackeray, command our at- 
tention by forcible presentation of certain 
types of character; and, so far, George 

liot’s does not differ from her predeces- 
sors’, Nor, again, would any truly im- 
aginative writer give us mere abstract 
analyses of character, instead of showing 
us the concrete person in action. If 
George Eliot has a tendency to this error 
it does not appear in her early period. 
We can see any of her best characters as 
distinctly, we know them by direct vision 
as intimately, as we know any personage 
in real or fictitious history. We are not 

ut off with the formule of their conduct, 

ut persons are themselves revealed to 
us. Yet it is, I think, true that her stories 
are pre-eminently studies of character in 
this sense, that her main and conscious 
purpose is to set before us the living be- 
ings in what may be called, with due 
apology, their statical relations — to show 
them, that is, in their quiet and normal 
state, not under the stress of exceptional 
events. When we once know Adam 
Bede or Dinah Morris, we care compara- 
tively little for the development of the plot. 
Compare, for example, “Adam Bede” 
with * The Heart of Midlothian,” the first 
half of which seems to me to be one 
of the very noblest of all fictions, though 
the latter part suffers from the conven- 


' tional madwoman and the bit of common- 





lace intrigue which Scott fancied himself 

ound to introduce. Jeanie Deans is, to 
my mind, a more powerfully drawn and 
altogether a more substantial and satis- 
factory young woman than Dinah Morris, 
who, with all her merits, seems to me, I 
will confess, to be a bit of a prig. The 
contrast, however, to which I refer is in 
the method rather than in the characters 
or the situation. Scott wishes to interest 
us in the magnificent trial scene, for which 
all the preceding narrative is a prepara- 
tion; he is content to set the Deans 
family before us with a few amazingly 
vigorous touches, so that we may thor- 
oughly enter into the spirit of the tremen- 
dous ordeal through which poor Jeanie 
Deans is to pass in the coniiet between 
affection and duty. We first learn to 
know her thoroughly by her behavior un- 
der that overpowering strain. But in 
“ Adam Bede” we learn first to know the 
main actors by their conduct in a number 
of little scenes, most admirably devised 
and drawn, and serving to bring out, if 
not a more powerful, a more elaborate 
and minute manifestation of their inmost 
feelings. When we come to the critical 
parts in the story, and the final catastro- 
phe, they are less a and vivid 
than the preliminary detail of apparently 
insignificant events. The trial and the 
arrival of the reprieve are probably the 
weakest and most commonplace passages ; 
and what we really remember and enjoy 
are the little scenes on the village green, 
in Mrs. Poyser’s dairy, and Adam Bede’s 
workshop. We have there learnt to know 
the people themselves, and we scarcely 
care for what happens to them. The 
method is natural to the feminine ob- 
server who has learnt to interpret char- 
acter by watching its manifestations in 
little every-day incidents, and feels com- 
paratively at a loss when having to deal 
with the more exciting struggles and ca- 
lamities which make a noise in the world. 
And therefore, as I think, George Eliot 
is always more admirable in careful ex- 
position —in setting her personages be- 
fore us — than in dealing with her catas- 
trophes, where, to say the truth, she 
sometimes seems to become weak just 
when we expect her full powers to be ex- 
erted. 

This is true, for example, of “Silas 
Marner,” where the inimitable opening is 
very superior to the sequel. It is still 
more conspicuously true of “ The Mill on 
the Floss.” The first part of that novel 
appears to me to mark the culmination of 
her genius. So far, it is one of the rare 
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books which it is difficult to praise in 
adequate language. We may naturally 
suspect that part of the singular vividness 
is due to some admixture of an autobio- 
graphical element. The sonnets called 
“ Brother and Sister” — perhaps her most 
successful poetical effort — suggest that 
the adventures of Tom and Maggie had 
some counterpart in personal experience. 
In any case, the whole account of Mag- 
gie’s childhood, the admirable pathos of 
the childish yearnings, and the quaint 
chorus of sadiee and aunts, the adventure 
with the gipsies, the wanderings by the 
Floss, the visit to Tom in his school, have 
a freshness and brilliance of coloring 
showing that the workmanship is as per- 
fectas the sentiment istender. But when 
Maggie ceases to be the most fascinating 
child in fiction, and becomes the heroine 
of a novel, the falling off is grievous. 
The unlucky affair with Stephen Guest is 
simply indefensible. It may, indeed, be 
urged—and urged with plausibility — 
that it is true to nature; it is true, that is, 
that women of genius — and, indeed, other 
women —do not always show that taste 
in the selection of lovers which commends 
itself to the masculine mind. There is 
nothing contrary to experience in the sup- 
position that the imagination of an im- 
pulsive girl may transfigure a very second- 
rate young tradesman into a lover worthy 
of her; ‘but this does not excuse the 
author for sharing the illusion. It is 
painfully true that some women, other- 
wise excellent, may be tempted, like Janet 
Dempster, to take to stimulants. But we 
should not have been satisfied if her weak- 
ness had been represented as a creditable 
or venial peculiarity, or without a sense 
of the degradation. So it would, in any 
case, be hardly pleasant to make our 
charming Maggie the means of illustrating 
the doctrine that a woman of high quali- 
ties may throw herself away upon a low 
creature; but when she is made to act in 
this way, and the weakness is not duly 
emphasized, we are forced to suppose that 
George Eliot did not see what a poor 
creature she has really drawn. Perhaps 
this is characteristic of a certain feminine 
incapacity for drawing really masculine 
heroes, which is exemplified, not quite so 
disagreeably, in the case of Dorothea and 
Ladislaw. But it is a misfortune, and all 
the more so because the error seems to 
be gratuitous. If it was necessary to in- 
troduce a new lover, he should have been 
endowed with some qualities likely to at- 
tract Maggie’s higher nature, instead of 
betraying his second-rate dandyism in 
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every feature. But the engagement to 
Philip Wakem, who is at least a lovable 
character, might surely have supplied 
enough tragical motive for a catastrophe 
which would not degrade poor Maggie to 
common clay. As it is, what promises to 
be the most perfect story of its kind ends 
most pathetically indeed, but yet with a 
strain which jars most painfully upon the 
general harmony. 

The line so sharply drawn in “ The Mill 
on the Floss” is ea the boundary be- 
tween two provinces of the whole region. 
With Maggie’s visit to St. Ogg’s, we take 
leave of that part of George Eliot’s work 
which can be praised without important 
qualification — of work so admirable in its 
kind that we have a sense of complete 
achievement. In the later stories we 
come upon debatable ground: we have to 
recognize distinct failure in hitting the 
mark, and to strike a balance between the 
good and bad qualities, instead of simply 
recognizing the thorough harmony of a 
finished whole. What is the nature of 
the change? The shortcomings are, as I 
have said, obvious enough. We have, 
for example, the growing tendency to 
substitute elaborate analysis for direct 
presentation ; there are such passages, as 
one to which I have referred, where we 
are told that it is necessary to understand 
Deronda’s character at five-and-twenty in 
order to appreciate the effect of after- 
events; and where we have an elaborate 
discussion which would be perfectly ad- 
missible in the discussion of some his- 
torical character, but which, in a writer 
who has the privilege of creating history, 
strikes us as an evasion of a difficulty. 
When we are limited to certain facts, we 
are forced to theorize as to the qualities 
which they indicate. Real people do not 
always get into situations which speak 
for themselves. But when we can make 
such facts as will reveal character, we 
have no right to give the abstract theory 
for the concrete embodiment. We per- 
ceive when this is done that the reflective 
faculties have been growing at the ex- 
pense of the imagination, and that, instead 
of simply enriching and extending the 
field of interest, they are coming into the 
foreground and usurping functions for 
which they are unfitted. The fault is 
palpable in “ Romola.” The remarkable 
power not only of many passages but of 
the general conception of the book is 
unable to blind us to the fact that, after 
all, it is a magnificent piece of cram. The 
masses of information have not been fused 
by a glowing imagination. The fuel has 





put out the fire. If we fail to perceive 
this in the more serious passages, it is 
painfully evident in those which are meant 
to be humorous or playful. People often 
impose upon themselves when they are 
listening to solemn rhetoric, perhaps be- 
cause, when we have got into a reveren- 
tial frame of mind, our critical instincts 
are in abeyance. But it is not so easy to 
simulate amusement. And if anybody, 
with the mimicry of Mrs. Poyser or Bob 
Jakin in his mind, can get through the 
chapter called “A Florentine Joke” with- 
out coming to the conclusion that the 
jokes of that period were oppressive and 
wearisome ghosts of the facetious, he 
must be one of those people who take in 
jokes by the same faculty as scientific 
theorems. If we are indulgent, it must 
be on the ground that the historical novel 
proper is after all an elaborate blunder. 
It is really analogous to, and shows the 
weakness of, the various attempts at the 
revival of extinct phases of art with which 
we have been overpowered in these days. 
It almost inevitably falls into Scylla or 
Charybdis; it is either a heavy mass of 
information striving to be lively, or it is 
really lively at the price of being thor- 
oughly shallow, and giving us the merely 
pretty and picturesque in place of the 
really impressive. If any one has suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the horns of this 
dilemma, it is certainly not George Eliot. 
She had certainly very imposing authori- 
ties on her side; but | imagine that “ Ro- 
mola” gives unqualified satisfaction only 
to people who hold that academical cor- 
rectness of design can supply the place of 
vivid directness of intuitive vision. 

Yet the situation was not so much the 
cause as the symptom of a change. When 
George Eliot returned to her proper 
ground, she did not regain the old magic. 
‘“* Middlemarch ” is undoubtedly a power- 
ful book, but to many readers it is a rather 
painful book, and it can hardly be called 
a charming book to any one. The light 
of common day has most unmistakably 
superseded the indescribable glow which 
illuminated the earlier writings. 

The change, so far as we need consider 
it, is sufficiently indicated by one circum- 
stance. The “prelude” invites us to 
remember Saint Theresa. Her passion- 
ate nature, we are told, demanded a con- 
secration of life to some object of unselfish 
devotion. She found it in the reform of 
a religious order. But there are many 
modern Theresas who, with equally noble 
aspirations, can find no worthy object for 
their energies. They have found “no 











coherent social faith and order,” no suffi- 
cient guidance for their ardent souls. 
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for her not knowing the difference be- 
tween a man and a stick. Unluckily, she 


And thus we have now and then a Saint; never seems to find out that in this stu- 
Theresa, “foundress of nothing, whose | pendous blunder, and not in the pardona- 
loving heart-beats and sobs after an un-' ble ignorance as to the true value of his 


attained goodness tremble off and are 


! literary labors, is the real source of her 


dispersed among hindrances instead | misfortune. In fact, she hardly seems to 


of centring in some long recognizable 
deed.” This, then, is the keynote of 
“ Middlemarch.” We are to have one 
more variation on the theme already 
treated in various form; and Dorothea 
Brooke is to be the Saint Theresa with 
lofty aspirations to pass through a search- 
ing ordeal, and, if she fails in outward 
results, yet to win additional nobility from 
failure. And yet, if this be the design, it 
almost seems as if the book were intended 
for elaborate irony. Dorothea starts with 
some admirable, though not very novel, 
aspirations of the social kind, with a de- 
sire to improve drainage and provide bet- 
ter cottages for the poor. She meets a 
consummate pedant, who is _ pitilessly 
ridiculed for his petty and hidebound in- 
tellect, and immediately takes him to be 
her hero and guide to lofty endeavor. 
She fancies, as we are told, that her spir- 
itual difficulties will be solved by the help 
of a little Latin and Greek. ‘ Perhaps 
even Hebrew might be necessary —at 
least the alphabet and a few roots —in 
order to arrive at the core of things and 
judge soundly on the social duties of the 
Christian.’ She marries Mr. Casaubon, 
and of course is speedily undeceived. 
But, curiously enough, the process of en- 
lightenment seems to be very partial. 
Her faith in her husband receives its 
death-blow as soon as she finds out — not 
that he is a wretched pedant, but that he is 
a pedant of the wrong kind. Will Ladis- 
law points out to her that Mr. Casaubon is 
throwing away his labor because he does 
not know German, and is therefore only 
abreast of poor old Jacob Bryant in the 
last century, instead of being a worthy 
contemporary of Prof. Max Miller. 
Surely Dorothea’s error is almost as deep 
as ever. Casaubon is a wretched being 
because he has neither heart nor brains 
— not because his reading has been con- 
fined to the wrong set of books. Surely 
a man may be aprig and a pedant, though 
he is familiar with the very last researches 
of German professors. ‘The latest theo- 
ries about comparative mythology may be 
familiar to a man with a soul comparable 
only to a dry peaina bladder. If Casau- 
bon had been all that Dorothea fancied, if 
his knowledge had been thoroughly up to 
the mark, we should still have pitied her 





grow wiser even at the end; for when poor 
Casaubon is as dead as his writings, she 
takes up with a young gentleman, who 
appears to have some good feeling, but is 
conspicuously unworthy of the affections 
of a Saint Theresa. Had “ Middlemarch ” 
been intended fora cutting satire upon the 
aspirations of young ladies, who wish to 
learn Latin and Greek, when they ought 
to be nursing babies and supporting hos- 
pitals, these developments of affairs would 
have been in perfect congruity with the 
design. As it is, we are left with the 
feeling that aspirations of this kind 
scarcely deserve a better fate than they 
meet, and that Dorothea was all the bet- 
ter for getting the romantic aspirations 
out of her head. Have not the common- 
place people the best of the argument ? 

It would be very untrue to say that the 
later books show any defect of general 
power. I do not think, for example, that 
there are many passages in modern fic- 
tion so vigorous as the description of poor 
Lydgate, whose higher aspirations are 
dashed with a comparatively vulgar de- 
sire for worldly success, gradually en- 
gulfed by the selfish persistence of his 
wife, like a swimmer sucked down by an 
octopus. On the contrary, the picture is 
so forcible and so lifelike that one reads 
it with a sense of actual bitterness. And 
as in “Daniel Deronda,” though I am 
ready to confess that Mordecai and Dan- 
iel are to my mind intolerable bores, I 
hold the story of Grandecourt and Gwen- 
dolen to be, though not a pleasant, a 
singularly powerful study of the somewhat 
repulsive kind. And it may certainly be 
said both of * Romola” and of “ Middle- 
march,” that they have some merits of so 
high an order that the defects upon which 
I have dwelt are felt as blemishes, not as 
fatal errors. If there is some misunder- 
standing of the limits of her own powers, 
or some misconception of true artistic 
conditions, nobody can read them without 
the sense of having been in contact witha 
comprehensive and vigorous intellect, 
with high feeling and keen powers of ob- 
servation. Only one cannot help regret- 
ting the loss of that early charm. In 
reading “ Adam Bede,” we first feel the 
magic, and afterwards we recognize the 
power which it implies. But in “ Middle 
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march ” we feel the power, but we ask in 
vain for the charm. Some such change 
passes over any great mind which goes 
through a genuine process of development. 
It is not surprising that the reflective pow- 
ers should become more predominant in 
later years ; that reasoning should to some 
extent take the place of intuitive percep- 
tion; and that experience of life should 
give a sterner and sadder tone to the im- 
plied criticism of human nature. We are 
prepared to find less spontaneity, less 
freshness of interest in the little incidents 
of life, and we are not surprised that a mind 
so reflective and richly stored should try 
to get beyond the charmed circle of its 
early successes, and to give us a picture 
of wider and less picturesque aspects of 
human life. But this does not seem to 
account sufficiently for the presence of 
something jarring and depressing in the 
later work. 

Without going into the question fully, 
one thing may be said: the modern The- 
resa, whether she is called Dorothea, or 
Maggie, or Dinah, or Janet, is the central 
figure in the world of George Eliot’s im- 
agination. We are to be brought to sym- 
pathize with the noble aspirations of a 
loving and unselfish spirit, conscious that 
it cannot receive any full satisfaction 
within the commonplace conditions of 
this prosaic world. How women are to 
find a worthier sphere of action than the 
mere suckling of babes and chronicling 
of.small beer is a question for the Social 
Science Associations. Some people an- 
swer it by proposing to give women votes 
or degrees, and others would tell us that 
such problems can only be answered by 
reverting to Saint Theresa’s method. 
The solution in terms of actual conduct 
lies beyond the proper province of the 
novelist. She has done all that she can 
do if she has revealed the intrinsic beauty 
of such a character, and its proper func- 
tion in life. She should make us fall in 
love with Romola and Maggie, and con- 
vert us to the belief that they are the true 
salt of the earth. 

Up to a certain point her success is 
complete, and it is won by high moral 
feeling and quick sympathy with true no- 
bility of character. We pay willing hom- 
age to these pure and lofty feminine types, 
and we may get some measure of the 
success by comparing them with other 
dissatisfied heroines whose aspirations 
are by no means so lofty or so compati- 
ble with delicate moral sentiment. But 
the triumph has its limits. In the sweet, 
old-world country life a Janet or a Dinah 
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can find some sort of satisfaction from 
an Evangelical preacher, or within the 
limits of the Methodist church. If the 
thoughts and ways of her circle are nar- 
row, it isin harmony with itself, and we 
may feel its beauty without asking awk- 


ward — But as soon as Maggie 
has left her quiet fields and reached even 


such a centre of civilization as St. Ogg’s, 
there is a jar andadiscord. “ Romola” 
is in presence of a great spiritual disturb- 
ance where the highest aspirations are 
doomed to the saddest failure; and when 
we get to “ Middlemarch” we feel that 
the charm has somehow vanished. Even 
in the early period, Mrs. Poyser’s bright 
common sense has some advantages over 
Dinah Morris’s high-wrought sentiment. 
And in “ Middlemarch” we feel more 
decidedly that high aspirations are doubt- 
ful qualifications; that the ambitious 
young devotee of science has to compound 
with the quarrelling world, and the bril- 
liant young Dorothea to submit to a de- 
cided clipping of her wings. Is it worth 
while to have a lofty nature in such sur- 
roundings? The very bitterness with 
which the triumph of the lower charac- 
ters is set forth seems to betray a kind of 
misgiving. And it is the presence of 
this feeling, as well as the absence of the 
old picturesque scenery, that gives a tone 
of melancholy to the later books. Some 
readers are disposed to sneer, and to look 
upon the heroes and heroines as male and 
female prigs, who are ridiculous if the 
persist and contemptible when they fail. 
Others are disposed to infer that the phil- 
osophy which they represent is radically 
unsatisfactory. And some may say that, 
after all, the picture is true, however sad, 
and that, in all ages, people who try to 
lift their heads above the crowd must lay 
their account with martyrdom and be 
content to be cnnateeete, The moral, 
accepted by George Eliot herself, is indi- 
cated at the end of “ Middlemarch.” A 
new Theresa, she tells us, will not have 
the old opportunity any more than a new 
Antigone would “spend heroic piety in 
daring all for the sake of a brother's fu- 
neral; the medium in which these ardent 
deeds took shape is forever gone.” There 
will be many Dorotheas, and some of 
them doomed to worse sacrifices than the 
Dorothea of “Middlemarch,” and we 
must be content to think that her influ- 
ence spent itself through many invisible 
channels, but was not the less potent be- 
cause unseen. 

Perhaps that is not a very satisfactory 
conclusion. I cannot here ask why it 
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should not have been more satisfactory. 
We must admit that there is something 
rather depressing in the thought of these 
anonymous Dorotheas feeling about 
vaguely for some worthy outlet of their 
energies, taking up with a man of science 
and discovering him to be an effete ped- 
ant, wishing ardently to reform the world, 
but quite unable to specify the steps to 
be taken, and condescending to put up 
with a very commonplace life in a vague 
hope that somehow or other they will do 
some good. Undoubtedly we must ad- 
mit that, wherever the fault lies, our 
Theresas have some difficulty in full 
manifesting their excellence. But with 
all their faults, we feel that they embody 
the imperfect influence of a nature so 
lofty in its sentiment, so wide in its sym- 
pathies, and so keen in its perceptions, 
that we may wait long before it will be 
adequately replaced. The imperfections 
belong in great measure to a time of vast 
revolutions in thought which produce ar- 
tistic discords as well as philosophic an- 
archy. Lower minds escape the difficulty 
because they are lower; and even to be 
fully sensitive to the deepest searchings 
of heart of the time is to possess a high 
claim on ourrespect. At lowest, however 
we may differ from George Eliot’s teach- 
ing on many points, we feel her to be one 
who, in the midst of great perplexities, 
has brought great intellectual powers to 
setting before us a lofty moral ideal, and, 
in spite of manifest shortcomings, has 
shown certain aspects of a vanishing 
social phase with a power and delicacy 
unsurpassed in her own sphere. 


DON JOHN. 
A LONDON STORY OF TO-DAY. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“WELL, now I have leave to go,” 
thought Lancy, looking out of the window 
of his own bedroom; “ now I have leave 
to go; and the question is, am I glad, or 
am I sorry? If it was not for the people 
in the houses, of course I would never 
lend myself to aid Mrs. Collingwood’s 
plans. Is it really only because I have 
not courage enough to meet those peo- 
ple’s looks that I mean to go? Of course 
things would be no better at the end of 
six weeks.” He reflected on a sentence 
written on a distinct piece of paper and 
put inside her letter by Mrs. Collingwood : 
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“ Show this letter, my dear, to Mr. John- 
stone, and I’ll manage, when we have 
once set out, to keep you as long as you 
and me think fit.” 

“ Yes, as long as she thinks fit, whether 
I like it or not—for I shall have no 
money, | shall not even have my allow- 
ance.” 

He. sauntered rather disconsolately 
down the corridor. After that short con- 
ference with “father and mother” he had, 
as it were, dismissed himself that he might 
write to Mrs. Collingwood. He looked 
out at another window, and there were 
father and mother in the pony-carriage, 
and there was Mrs. Johnstone’s maid be- 
hind with some bottles and a basket. 

“ Father” for once had taken a holiday, 
and all the party were to have lunch and 
afternoon tea in a wood about four miles 
off. Don John and all the girls were 
standing about the donkey —a babble of 
girls’ voices came up to him very pleas- 
antly. The donkey turned his head over 
his shoulder with an air of discontent and 
disgust. Well he might, for little Mary 
was seated on his back, and Charlotte and 
Naomi were filling his paniers with crock- 
ery, a tin kettle, fruit, cakes, and all sorts 
of miscellaneous prog. Lancy was to run 
after them when he had written his letter. 
Really he hardly knew now whether he 
would write it or not. 

He sauntered on; the door of Mrs. 
Johnstone’s dressing-room was open, and 
he idly entered. * 

Lancy never had any evil intentions 
unless present opportunity seemed to his 
weak mind to be ministering to them. 

He was thinking just then, “If I once 
go, then, however much I may long to get 
back, I shall have no money to do it 
with.” 

There was a good large dressing-case of 
Indian workmanship standing on the ta- 
ble opposite to him. Often when a little 
fellow he had been allowed to open it. 
He remembered how mother used some- 
times to let him and Don John rub her 
little amber and agate ornaments with 
wash-leather when she was by. There 
was an upper tray, with nothing of value 
in it, that he had often helped to put to 
rights ; there were some ivory hearts and 
some bangles in it — how mt he remem- 
bered them!—and there were some In- 
dian silver butterflies, which trembled on 
flowers with spirai stems. There were 


two or three trays in that box; but when 
it appeared to be empty there was a little 
spring somewhere on which they used to 
ask mother to put her finger, and then they 
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used to see a shallow drawer suddenly 
start forth and display its contents. 

“T haven’t seen it for years,” thought 
Lancy; “some old rings were there.” 
The color flushed over his face ; he began 
to know that he was in danger, for he did 
remember again that he had no money. 
He made no movement to go out of the 
room, but he half turned his head, and so 
it fell out that his eyes lit on a book which 
was lying face downwards on the table. 
He took it up, open as it was. ‘ Mother” 
had evidently been reading it before she 
went out. 

For one instant it seemed as if, pre- 
scient of this visit, she had put the book 
there as a warning; for what was it that 
he read? 

“There are two kinds of sin — wilful 
sin and willing sin. 

‘“‘ Wilful sin is that into which, because 
of the frailty of our nature, because of the 
strength of passion and temptation, not 
loving but loathing it, not seeking but 
resisting it, not acquiescing in but fight- 
ing and struggling against it, we all some- 
times fall. This is the struggle in which 
God’s spirit striveth with our spirit, and 
out of which we humbly believe and hope 
that God will at the last grant unto us 
victory and forgiveness. 

“But there is another kind of sin far 
deadlier, far more heinous, far more incur- 
able, it is wil/ing sin. It is when we are 
content with sin; when we have sold our- 
selves to sin; when we no longer fight 
against sin; when we mean to continue in 
sin. That is the darkest, lowest, deadli- 
est, most irredeemable abysm of sin ; and 
it is well that the foolish or guilty soul 
should know that on it, if it have sunk to 
this, has been already executed — self- 
executed —the dread mandate, ‘In the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.’” 

“Who wants to commit sin?” ex- 
claimed Lancy aloud. ‘ Always preach, 
preach, preaching, — I’m sick of it. And 
just as if I didn’t know the difference you 
talk of as well as you do—or better. 
Wilful sin is what we are dragged in to do 
for its own sake, but wé//ing sin is what 
we plan to do for our own sakes, because 
it will be to our interest at some future 
time. Well I had better go and write my 
letter.” 

But he did not stir; he gave the pages 
of the book a flick and they turned; he 
could not stand there with no ostensible 
occupation, he actually began to read 
again. 

“ For first, my brethren, let us all learn 
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that the consequences of sin are inevita- 
ble; in other words, that ‘ punishment is 
but the stream of consequence flowing on 
unchecked.’ There is in human nature 
an element of the gambler, willing to take 
the chances of things; willing to run the 
risk if the issue be uncertain. There is 
no such element here. The punishment 
of sin is certain. All Scripture tells us 
so. ‘Though hand join in hand the 
wicked shall not be unpunished.’ ‘The 
way of transgressors is hard.’ All the 
world’s proverbs te‘l us so. ‘ Reckless 
youth, rueful age.” ‘As he has made his 

ed, so he must lie in it.’ ‘He that will 
not be ruled by the rudder must be ruled 
by the rock.’ 

“ Even Satan himself would not deny it. 
In the old legend of ‘ Dr. Faustus,’ when 
he bids the devil lay aside his devilish 
propensity to lying, and tell the truth, the 
devil answers, ‘ The world does me injus- 
tice to tax me with lies. Let meask their 
consciences if I have ever deceived them 
into thinking that a bad action was a good 
one.’” * 

Something quaint or strange or striking 
impelled him to read thus far, or it may 
have been that he was ordained to have 
every possible warning this time; he could 
not smother his better convictions without 
a long struggle, and he trembled. Some- 
thing seemed to whisper within him that 
this time he could not say if he sinned that 
it was on the impulse of the moment and 
almost unawares. 

But he stood stock still. He would not 
go outofthe room. He sighed, and the 
color faded out of his cheeks. “ But if I 
was not to do it again,” he whispered, “I 
ought never to have done it at all.” 

He put down the book — and went up 
and opened the box, and lifted the tray 
and touched the little spring. 

The small box started forth at once 
and displayed its contents before his 
eyes. 

"He chose out a little faded riug-case of 
yellow leather he found in it. It con- 
tained an old-fashioned, clumsy ring, a 
ring for a man’s finger. Perhaps about 
once in two years “mother” wore it on 
her middle finger. It had belonged to ber 
grandfather. A handsome diamond ring. 
He took it out, closed the leather case, and 
put that back in its place. He pushed 
back the drawer and closed the spring 
over it, put down the trays, then shut the 
dressing-case and walked slowly out of 
the room —with the ring on his finger. 


* Sermon by the Rev. Canon Farrar. 











“ Mother does not often leave her box un- 
locked,” he said to himself, “she must 
have been in a hurry.” 

He thought with something like dismay 
of the good clergyman whose exhortations 
had been such a weariness to him. Then 
there flashed on his mind the only thing 
that had ever been said to him that had 
made ‘an impression. 

“ Father ” had talked to him but a few 
days before, and Lancy had without hesi- 
tation claimed as an excuse for his sin a 
propensity that he unfortunately had for 
laying his hands on what he saw before 
him. He was cured now — but there were 
unfortunate people who could not help 
stealing — and if great care had not been 
taken with him, for which he was very 
thankful (!), he might have become one of 
them. 

His mentor answered, “ No, my boy, a 
thousand times no — what you have suf- 
fered from has been by no means an in- 
stinct of covetousness, but an absence of 
principle.” 

“TI wished for the things,” said Lancy 
faintly. 

“But not for the mere sake of posses- 
sion — not to hide them and go in secret 
to gaze at them. No, you took fruit that 
you might eat it— you took money that 
you might spend it. There is no power- 
ful instinct of acquisitiveness against you : 
be afraid of the right thing, a feeble sense 
of justice, a slack hold on good principle.” 

He remembered this now because, of 
all that had ever been said to him, it had 
most impressed him. He was no klepto- 
maniac, nothing of the sort. Reason 
showed him that possession was good, 
conscience did not govern him enough as 
to how he came into possession. 

He spoke within himself from time to 
time as he stood in his own room, looking 
out at the window. 

“It’s worth about fifty pounds, that 
ring.” 

Mother does not want it; will not 
know perhaps for years that it’s gone.” 

“ But suppose it should be missed —is 
it possible that they would suspect me?” 

“Oh, they never would, they never 
could!” — Lancy was actually almost 
indignant at the thought of sack a thing. 
He appeared to see —as if he was one of 
them, how unlikely such a thing was, 
what a shame it would be in their opinion. 
No, they ought not to suspect him. In 
fact, the thing was not done yet in such a 
~ that it could not be undone. 

t was almost time to set out to follow 
the family party. 
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“T can easily put it back if I like,” he 
murmured. “Torobone who has adopted 
me as a son!” 

“It sounds bad ——” 

“In this house particularly ——’ 

“But this will only be an ideal loss 
after all-——” 

“If it’s not found out, it can hardly be 
said to have been done ——” 

“Very likely at the end of six weeks, 
having had no need to sell it, I shall bring 
it back.” 

“He that will not be ruled by the rud- 
der must be ruled by the rock.” 

“T'll put it back.” 

“ To-morrow I’ll put it back.” 

“Before I go on my tour I'll put it 
back.” 

“Well, if I mean to overtake them in 
time for lunch, I must start.” 

He meant to put it back, but yet to 
keep it in his own power till the last min- 
ute, for he might not have an opportunity 
to take it again. Having said even this 
to himself, and provided for a possible 
future wish to be a thief, he went into a 
spare room which was carpeted all over, 
lifted the carpet in one corner, and hid the 
ring under it. 

“ |’ve done it now!” he whispered, with 
asigh. “ Well, then, they should not try 
to make me live down here where that 
other thing I did is known.” 

“ Perhaps I’ve done for myself too —” 

“Perhaps. It’s Mrs. Collingwood’s 
fault if 1 have. Does she suppose I care 
for her, that she suggests to me to cheat 
them as if I wished to do it? To cheat 
them in order to be in her company ? ” 

Lancy walked and ran through the fair 
woodlands and pastures till he came to 
- place where he was to join his peo- 

e. 

The father and mother, as more to one 
another than ever the children could be 
to them, sat a little apart, and looked on 
together. Two dark, eager young men 
hovered about Marjorie, ambitious to 
help her, desirous to absorb her notice. 

Naomi and Charlotte cut up salad, 
Mary held the dressing, Don John laid 
the cloth in the grass and set out the 
viands. 

“I care for neither of those fellows, 
my star,” observed Donald Johnstone. 

“Nor does Marjorie,” she answered ; 
“don’t disturb thyself with any fear of an 
unwelcome son-in-law.” 

“1 suppose this sort of thing will go on 
till she makes her selection among the 

routh of the neighborhood. It’s rather 
ard on Naomi. When first I saw you, 
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Estelle, you were seated just so—just 
two such aspirants heaved windy sighs in 
your near vicinity. In twenty minutes I 
hated them with unchristian fervor. In 
twenty minutes more I loved! I was 
blighted! I had attained to the very 
fanaticism of jealousy! And I remember 
even now, how a girl as graceful as Naomi 
and as pretty as Charlotte stood by, and 
none of us took the least notice of her. 
It was Leslie that I hated most.” 

“ Poor Leslie!” she said, with a quiet 
smile; “you were always very jealous of 
him.” 

He laughed. 

“T could find it in my heart to be jeal- 
ous of Leslie even now,” he answered. 

“TI know you could, love,” was her 
thought, but she only said, “ What! when 
our grown-up children are about us? Don- 
ald, how odd that you should have taken 
it into your head to say that just now!” 

“Why just now?” 


“ Because I had a letter from him this 
s ” s 


“He is coming home invalided. His 
health seems to be quite broken up.” 

“Poor fellow! What an ass he made 
of himself! but he is a very respectable 
ass.” 

“And so conscientious!” she added, 
with a little irrepressible laugh. 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

“ After expressing his unalterable affec- 
tion, his deep respect for me, he desired 
that I would show his letter to you —‘it 
was only right that you should see it— 
and then if you permitted it, would I write 
him a few lines of sympathy?’ There, 
now read his effusion; and, Donald, you 
really should not talk about being jealous 
of such a foolish fellow as Leslie, even in 
joke.” 

“Tam quite aware of it, my star; but 
look at our children.” 

She looked, and the scene before them 
often rose in the memory of both parents 
afterwards. Don John was dipping water 
out of a tiny clear stream with a cup, and 
pouring it into a large china basin which 
Naomi held, leaning towards him with 
supple grace, and keeping her feet away 
from the moist brink. Don John might 
now almost be called a fine youth. He 
only just reached the middle height, but 
he locked very strong, was well made, and 
had a charming air of contentment and 
intelligence. The two younger children, 
with Lancy, were hovering about the 
table-cloth, and Marjorie, with a some- 
what pensive air, sat quietly on her 
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throne; it was the trunk of a fallen tree. 
The two lovers, one of whom was a mere 
youth, a nephew of Mr. Viser, and the 
other a young officer, Campbell by name, 
gazed at her resplendent robe, her exqui- 
site gloves, underneath which were yet 
more exquisite hands. They admired the 
incomparable grace of that hat with match- 
less feathers in it. A small locket rose 
and fell on her delicate throat, no jewel- 
ler’s shop contained an ornament so deeply 
to be admired. 

Marjorie and her sister were dressed 
and adorned precisely alike, even to the 
locket. Neither of the lovers knew it, the 
two looked so different in their eyes. 
Her hair was the reddest brown or the 
brownest red; wherever the light struck, 
it looked the precise color of rust. 

Marjorie admired a trail of honeysuckle 
which depended from the bough of a tree. 
Both the lovers started up to gather it; 
then Campbell fell back, thinking that the 
occasion promised him a moment alone 
with her. Then Viser also held back; 
how could he leave her alone for that 
same moment with his rival? 

Mary and Master Frederick Johnstone, 
now thirteen years old, perfectly under- 
stood this little scene. They burst into 
a laugh of keen delight; Lancy joined, 
and Marjorie felt very foolish. Freddy’s 
surprised eyes somewhat daunted her. 
They meant that it was ridiculous to have 
a lover, and it was ridiculous to be a lover. 
They seemed to ask what the young fools 
could be thinking of, and Don John ex- 
claimed, — 

“Tt’s all very well for a time, but ‘ Blow 
these sparks !’ as the fire said to the bel- 
lows, if they don’t soon burst into a flame 
I shall certainly go out.” 

“You are a very vulgar boy!” exclaimed 
Naomi. ‘Mother hates slang, you know 
she does.” 

“Well, they shouldn’t be so long about 
it, then. Let them propose, and she can 
accept one.” 

“ Then that one would always be here!” 

“ And I shall goout. Grandmother has 
asked me many times; I shall go to Edin- 
burgh.” 

In the mean time Charlotte had been 
walking up and down a short level space 
under the trees. There was a tree-trunk 
to bound her path at each end, and when 
she reached it she turned; but gettin 
quite lost in thought, she at last se | 
up to one of the trunks, and, being brought 
to a stand, forgot to turn, but stood with 
her face close to it, cogitating, and quite 
unaware that certain peals of laughter 
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which she heard had anything to do with 
her. 

Don John pelted her with little rose- 
colored fungi, and little buds of foxgloves, 
flicking them with such dexterity that sev- 
eral lighted on her shoulders. At last he 
threw a good-sized hedge rose at her hat. 
Then she half roused herself, and, calmly 
turning, gazed at them all. Even the 
lovers were laughing. Charlotte blushed ; 
she knew not how to move, whether to 
join them or walk away from them. She 
was covered with confusion; but here 
was Lancy coming. Lancy held out his 
hand ostensibly to help her over the tiny 
brook, and when she put hers into it, he 
squeezed it. It was the very first time 
any one had squeezed her hand. With 
startled eyes she looked up. It was the 
same old Lancy, the familiar companion 
of her childhood, but somehow he looked 
different. Selfish fellow, he was only 

leasing himself for the moment; she did 
ook so pretty. His fine eyes looked into 
hers and told her that she was lovely, and 
that he thought so. The admiration of 
the other sex, and what effect it might 
have on her, she knew at present nothing 
of. Sweet little Charlotte never had 
pretty speeches made to her; nobody 
wanted to appropriate the flowers she had 
worn, the gloves she had laid down; no- 
body stole her photographs out of the 
album; nobody “on his bended knees” 
begged for one. 

Charlotte was surprised to the point of 
feeling confused, and yet there was a little 
elation too; and when she joined the 
party she had forgotten that they had 
laughed at her. She hardly knew what 
passed. , 

But Don John knew all about it, or at 
least he thought he did. He had seen 
the look between the boy and the maiden. 

“1 did not think Lancy could be a muff,” 
thought this sensible youth with scorn. 
“ And Charlotte to be so pleased! Ugh! 
they’re all alike, I declare.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


MAny a long day passed before those 
who met at that picnic came together 
again. 

The next morning Lancy took leave of 
his parents, not without guilty beatings at 
the heart, for he took with him the ring. 
The affection they showed him—the 
almost confidence in him—he could not 
accept without some very keen stirrings 
of shame. He was only to be away a 
month, as was supposed, but he received 


therlike admonition and counsel. “ What 
would he think if he knew all!” thought 
Lancy, and he held his tongue, and yet 
he was shaken, he was compelled to think 
the world into which he was wilfully fling- 
ing himself was more full of danger, not 
= he had known, but than he had 
elt. 

“I’m a valuable article, and it’s mani- 
fest that Mrs. Collingwood is not thought 
competent to have the charge of me. 
Well, father’s right there; I should be a 
fool indeed, supposing that I wished to 
go wrong, if I could not doitin spite of 

er.” 

“And now it is fully understood that 
this tour is only to be for a month ?” ob- 
served Donald Johnstone. 

Lancy answered, “ Yes, father,” and to 
take a tour of one month he went away. 

And yet when he had taken leave of his 
sisters and of Don John, and went to kiss 
his mother, she was aware of something 
in his manner, something which he could 
not conceal, which struck her as if it por- 
tended a leave-taking for a long time. 

He looked at her; he was agitated as 
if in spite of himself. The diamond ring 
was in his waistcoat pocket pressed so 
tightly by his arm against his heart that 
he felt it plainly. It almost seemed to 
burn him. But that was not all. He 


was sure that he should not come back. 
It flashed into his heart that this was hard 
on them, for they had treated him in all 
respects as ason. It flashed back to him 
in an instant that if he had been their 
own son he should have done it just the 
same, and then he gave Mrs. Johnstone 
his fresh young cheek, and having his 
free choice and time to think, elected to 
shake off the salutary yoke with the peace- 
ful security of home, and if the tour 
proved to be delightful or exciting, leave 
it to fate to find him excuses for prolong- 
ing it, and to the same “agreeable party ” 
to get him out of the scrape if the home 
authorities should be wroth. 

In time circumstances would drift him 
home again, he would eventually render 
himself so disagreeable to “ his mamma,” 
that she would be glad to get rid of him, 
and then, throwing all the blame upon her, 
he could humbly beg pardon. And — 
would they forgive him? Of course they 
would. 

At the end of the month, two or three 
letters having already been received from 
him, he wrote a very humble letter full of 
anxious excuses, and, as it seemed, of per- 





a great deal of wise, grave, and truly fa- 


plexity. He declared that Mrs. Colling- 





knew that he was not to be trusted; he © 
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wood, who, in other respects was most 
kind, had suddenly informed him that she 
meant to cross from Brindisi to Alexan- 
dria, and spend some time in Egypt; that 
he had no money to come home with; that 
she was very willing to take him with her 
and pay all his expenses, “as was only 
right,” she said, “ but she declined to give 
him money in order that he might leave 
her.” Certain phrases in this letter let Mr. 
Johnstone see plainly that Lancy had not 
concocted it without aid, perhaps prompt- 
ing, from Mrs. Collingwood. He was not 
deceived, but he felt himself to be power- 
less. He had long, indeed always, acted 
as if both the boys were his own sons, 
now he was made to feel that he could do 
it no longer without their consent. 

As for Lancy, he was generally amused, 
often excited, but not always happy. He 
could not respect, he did not love the 
woman who was helping him to outwit 
his best friends. He soon got into idle 
habits, and the longer he stayed away the 
less willing he felt to go home and work 
and submit himself to the restraint of a 
well-ordered English family. 

Feminine supervision was of little use 
to him, and he soon began to take advan- 
tage of Mrs. Collingwood’s want of edu- 
cation, and more than once or twice 
helped himself to money of hers in the 
changing for her of one sort of currency 
into another. But even that was not 
enough; before they left Europe the ring 
was gone, and Lancy was the worse fora 
quantity of loose money always under his 
hand, yet not wanted for any good or 
needful expenditure. And he was the 
worse also for a fear that he could never 
dare to come home now lest the ring 
should be eventually missed and he 
should be suspected of the crime. Lancy 
pitied himself and he pitied “ his folks,” 
as he called them. “It’s not so bad for 
them, though, my running away as it 
would have been if I had been their own 
son. It might have been Don John. Yes, 
and if 1 had been Don John — no, I mean 
if 1 had been the son and he the adopted 
fellow, I should certainly have done it 
just the same. Why, what a fool I am! 
I should have done it without half as 
much worry and conscience-pricking as I 
feel now, because I should have been so 
much more sure they would forgive me. 
Numbers of fellows run away — hun- 
dreds of fellows, in fact — but — well, 
they don’t take any family jewels with 
them. How do I know that? Why, I 
don’t know it. I dare say I am no worse 
than other people.” 





All the winter in Egypt — wonderful 
things to see, strange fashions, a floating 
home, sunny temples in the sand, and 
blank-faced gods to find fascinations in; 
perfect impunity yet from any questioning 
as regarded the ring, and any calling to 
order, or even inquiry as to when he 
meant to return. And then having writ- 
ten several somewhat moderately peni- 
tent letters home, he got answers before 
they went up the Nile. “ Father” at first 
was manifestly displeased, and yet Lancy 
thought he was restraining his anger, he 
wished almost, as it were, to propitiate 
the scapegrace. And “mother” did not 
so much lame as reason with him. He 
could have remained at the hotel if he 
had pleased, she said, and there tele- 
graphed to his father to send him money 
—he could easily do so now. Not so 
very easily. He did hesitate for half a 
day, but to spend almost a whole winter 
on the Nile, and see so many marvels, 
and have nothing to do but to please him- 
self — how could he give this up? He 
did not give it up. And to see so much, 
increased his thirst for seeing more. So 
the winter wore away, and before the 
cherry blossom was out in the orchard 
behind his old home, just as the buds be- 
gan to turn white, and the girls were say- 
ing, “ Lancy must be on his way to us by 
this time,” there came a letter from him 
dated Jerusalem. 

It really was a very nice letter, and it 
seemed to make out, though it did not ex- 
actly assert, that he had not heard from 
home for a long time, and he felt sure 
they would be pleased to know that Mrs. 
Collingwood, though she would not allow 
him to leave her, was yet very kind, and 
gave him every opportunity to improve 
himself. He said nothing of how “fa- 
ther” had proposed to send him money, 
but left it to be supposed that he had 
never received that letter. 

Mr. Johnstone felt that he was foiled. 
Mrs. Johnstone was very jealous of the 
other woman, and, with yearning love, be- 
gan to admit for the first time that much 
as she had been wronged, Maria Col- 
lingwood had wronged herself more. She 
knew perfectly well that Lancy did not 
love her ; he never spoke of her as “my 
mother,” only as “my mamma.” 

As for Don John, he got accustomed in 
the end to the loss of this lifelong com- 
panion. He ruled and reigned over the 
other young people and allowed Marjorie’s 
lovers to perceive the good-natured pity 
with which he regarded them, not so 
much for “spooning,” as he called it, for 
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that, as he graciously observed, was nat- 
ural, but for being so long about it. 

“I shall take the matter in hand my- 
self,” he observed to Naomi. ‘“ Marjorie 
likes Campbell best, and, besides, Viser 
will not be able to marry for ten years, by 
what I hear.” 

“Why, what can you do?” exclaimed 
Naomi, laughing at him. 

“ And after that,” proceeded Don John, 
“T shall look up some lovers, one each 
for you and Charlotte. If I don’t, I shall 
have you both on my hands all my life, so 
far as I can see.” 

Naomi still laughed; “You can do 
nothing,” she repeated, “a boy like 

ou!” 

ve We shall see. Campbell is horridly 
cast down because he’s ordered to Edin- 
burgh. And I feel sure that ass Viser 
is putting off making his offer till the 
powerful rival is out of the way. I shall 
write to grandmother, and —well I shall 
tell her my views.” 

“ No, Don John.” 

“T shall! She will invite Marjorie to 
visit her; and I shall take her down.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, father admitted the other day 
that though he had not cared for Camp- 
bell at first, he now thought he should 
like him very well as a son-in-law.” 

“Well?” 

*“ He never has the least chance here, 
always some of you present, generally one 
at least of you laughing at him.” 

“ Well?” 

“] am not going to stand any more of 
this questioning. If Marjorie’s frocks 
and feathers and things are not in good 
order, you will have to lend her some of 
yours, and Charlotte may lend her pearls 
— for she is going to Edinburgh in about 
a week, and I do not intend that father 
should be teased for any money for her 
just now.” 

He turned, as Naomi, still laughing, but 
believing that he was in earnest, walked 
on to the house. 

He was in the middle of the cherry or- 
chard, and, behold, there was Charlotte 
advancing! The sky was blue above ; a 
cup of azure light without a cloud; the 
trees were one mass of pure white blossom, 
and under foot the ground was covered 
with the glossy flat leaves and yellow as- 
tral flowers of the celandine. A blue and 
yellow world —all pure white and pale 


glory. Was there no red at all in it? — 


nothing to give a hint of coming damask 


Yes, Charlotte drew near; she was read- 
ing as she walked. Don John’s time to 
rave about beauty was not yet come ; but 
he did look at Charlotte’s damask lips and 
carnation cheeks; and somehow he per- 
ceived that she supplied a deficiency, that 
she carried about with her all that nature 
and April possessed of a very precious 
color just then. 

A smile of joy broke out over his face ; 
something occurred that was a revelation 
to himself, and that in an instant he com- 
municated to her. A crisp sound, as of a 
foot treading on last year’s leaves and 
fallen twigs, was heard behind them; and 
there emerged from the side path, and evi- 
dently was making for Charlotte, a some- 
what jaunty-looking young man, whose 
buoyant tread made him almost seem to 
dance up to her. Yes, he knew what he 
was about; he had a deprecating and yet 
a somewhat elated air. 

It was the youthfullest of the curates. 

It was he of whom a very ancient dame 
in one of the cottages had said, “ He been 
a father to me, he have.” 
“At last!” whispered Don John. 
“ Now, Charlotte, remember Fetch’s ad- 
monitions. The best of cousins with- 
draws.” 

He turned, and deliberately marched 
off, but so slowly that he heard the young 
man’s greeting to the maiden. He heard 
him assure her that the weather was all 
that could be wished. 

Don John joined Naomi. 

Naomi was very much his friend. She 
thought it was not fair that Marjorie 
should have all the lovers and Charlotte 
none. For herself, a happy carelessness 
made her more than willing to bide her 
time. Meanwhile she and Don John 
shared confidences, passed family circum- 
stances under review, and in their youth- 
ful fashion tried to throw good chances in 
the way of their sister and cousin. 

And what was happening now? 

Charlotte ought to have seated herself 
on the wooden bench in the orchard, and 
there the youthfullest curate, sitting cosily 
beside her, should have been allowed to 
say pretty things — that is, if he had an 
in his mind to say: but no, it appeared, 
after Don John had told the news to 
Naomi — the remarkable news that some- 
body had actually come to call whose 
manifest object was Charlotte — and while 
these two, standing behind a white thicket 
of bloom, were deciding that mother 
should be informed of this call, and asked 
to invite the youthful one to lunch —it 





roses and the intense pure blush of the 


carnation ? 


appeared that Charlotte, so far from sit- 
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ting on the bench, was walking towards 
the house with a brisk, elastic step, he 
after her; and he was not talking at all; 
it was she whose words were heard. 

The brother and sister drew themselves 
closer together behind the bushes ; they 
did not care to be eavesdroppers ; but 
when they inevitably heard a few words of 
what Charlotte was saying, they looked at 
one another with just indignation. Char- 
lotte had naturally been put of counte- 
nance when Don John, with a good-hu- 
mored, but somewhat threatening air, 
withdrew, having let her know both what 
he thought and what he expected of her. 

She glanced at the young curate, and 
he immediately became shy, ridiculously 
out of countenance, and awkward. He 
opened his mouth, and, finding nothing to 
say, left it open for an instant, then actu- 
ally fell back on the weather again, re- 
peating his encomium on it, and declaring 
with earnestness that it was all he could 
wish. 

Now shyness is almost as independent 
of rules as it is of reasons; but if any 
one thing may be said of it with certainty, 
it is this, that to encounter shyness great- 
er than itself kills iton the spot. This 
is why shy people never think others shy. 
The one who has the mgr perception 
is instantly cured, and the other has to 
bear it all. 

Charlotte pitied him, and became quite 
at her ease. She began to converse; he, 
more and more out of countenance, found 
nothing to say. So in a short time she 
came to the conclusion that he had noth- 
ing to say “of that sort.” Young men 
never had anything of that sort to say to 
her; there was no abstract reason for it, 
but so it was. 

Now, if it had been Marjorie! She 
had often heard young men talk to Mar- 
jorie, and knew the style quite well of 
that sort of thing. In wd modest mind, 
she could not see anything in herself to 
give rise to that sort of thing; she felt 
no leaning towards the curate. He asked 
after her aunt. Charlotte promptly re- 

lied that her aunt was well, and would 
e glad to see him. 

So she proceeded slowly towards the 

house, and, as silence was awkward, be- 
an to talk about the book she had in her 
hand. 

It was one of Max Miiller’s. He, glad 
of anything which, while detaining him 
in her presence, granted him some delay, 
while he recovered from this shyness, 
which was an astonishment to himself, 
responded gratefully. Everything she 





did, said, and looked, was right in his 
eyes. He thought she perceived the state 
of his affections, and with sweet, maiden 
modesty — for Charlotte had a peculiarly 
modest manner — was occupying the time 
(thus, in fact, giving him the best kind of 
encouragement, and all with perfect tact) 
— the time till he could recover his manly 
courage and pour forth his heart, at the 
same time laying himself metaphorically 
and his prospects actually, at her feet. 

But Charlotte, who at first had talked 
coolly enough about the book, presently 
began to warm with her subject. He re- 
sponded as well as he was able; but, 
as she became earnest and eloquent, he 
found himself completely drawn away 
from what he had intended. He could 
not think what she meant. Surely she 
was overdoing her part! He was quite 
ready to begin now, and she actually 
wouldn’t let him! 

No; nothing was farther from her 
thoughts. With hazy half-perception the 
youthfullest curate heard her explain that 
in some respects she dissented from the 
view of Max Miiller, as she did from the 
school of those who had mainly founded 
themselves on him. 

But before he knew what he was about 
he was assenting, while with keen regret 
she spoke on the instability of language. 
What was the irstability of language to 
him, particularly just then, when they were 
drawing close to the edge of the orchard? 
He was so lost in astonishment that he 
opened his mouth again, and it was at 
that instant that, passing the thicket of 
young trees, Don John and Naomi heard 
Charlotte say, — 

“Yes, of course, mere pronunciation 
is a matter of secondary importance; and 
yet even in that respect any civilized na- 
tion must desire to escape change.” 

The curate assented with a forlornness 
which imparted an air of doubt to his 
words, 

“It is always loss and never gain that 
an old, settled language has to fear,” pro- 
ceeded Charlotte. “I think I see one if 
not two losses not very far ahead of us. 
The Italians have utterly lost their aspi- 
rate; and it certainly appears to me that, 
even during the last twelve years, for I 
have noticed peculiarities of language 
about that length of time, it certainly ap- 
pears to me that we are losing it too. 
This is sad, but I fear it is inevitable.” 

A murmur repeated at her side that it 
was sad. 

“Even the pains we take (that is the 
more cultivated among us) to give the 
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letter % due force, the increasing notice 
it attracts, the manner in which we meas- 
ure culture by its absence or presence, all 
these symptoms show that we keep it and 
use it with difficulty and against the grain. 
Yet that we are in process of losing it I 
cannot doubt, and that we have been do- 
ing so for nearly two hundred years; be- 
fore which date, as you have no doubt 
noticed, there is nothing in literature to 
show that our common people used it 
amiss any more than they now do the let- 
ters 4, m, or a.” 

The curate could not assert that he had 
noticed anything of the sort in literature ; 
but in a feeble sort of way he foundered 
through an answer, which amounted on 
the whole to dissent from Charlotte’s 
opinion. 

“If you think so,” answered Charlotte, 
“only take notice of the first conversa- 
tion you are present at. The aspirate is 
at present always given with due distinct- 
ness at the commencement of a long or 
an important word, specially if it begins 
the sentence; but I must say I often hear 
good readers and speakers soften the 
sound far too much in the little words 
when they conclude it. ‘And what did 
you say tohim?’ An Irishman will say, 
‘What did you say foom?’ ‘She handed 
me her own bouquet;’ when you next 
hear such a sentence as that, remark 
whether the first aspirate is not sounded 
much more strongly than the second. I 
might give examples by dozens, but the 
fact is the danger is imminent, and I 
greatly fear the worst symptom is our 
unconsciousness. It almost makes me 
weep; but I plainly foresee what the end 
will be.” 

The curate was lost in astonishment; 
he would have liked to comfort her; but 
here they were at the hall door, and if 
any one had told him beforehand that he 
should have found Charlotte alone, and 
been quite unable to make his offer, and 
that in his ensuing state of discomfiture 
to be with a dozen other people would 
seem to him more desirable than to be 
obliged to talk about the instability of 
language, he would not perhaps have 
easily believed this; but he knew Char- 
lotte better now, and himself too. 


CHAPTER XX. 


WHEN Naomi and Don John appeared 
to take their places at the luncheon-table, 
Charlotte and the young: curate were 
seated one on either side of Mrs. John- 
stone. Charlotte was full of enthusiasm, 
and the youthful one was staring at her 


with an expression of countenance which 
Don John understood perfectly. 

He had entered the orchard fully in- 
tending to do a great deed, a difficult 
deed, and one that he dreaded inexpressi- 
bly. He had greatly feared a dismissal, 
and had many times pictured himself to 
himself as returning crestfallen and de- 
jected to his lodgings, with some such 
words as these ringing in his ears: “I 
have the highest esteem, Mr. Brown, for 
your character, and I always find your 
sermons most interesting; but the fact is 
my cousin, Don John, has had my heart 
from my childhood, and we are only wait- 
ing, etc., etc.;” and not having a high 
opinion of his own courage, he sometimes 
thought he might return without having 
been able to make his offer at all; or, 
having bungled through it, might find 
himself confronted with a face full of 
wonder at his audacity; for, of course, 
Charlotte must have a just idea of her 
own merits. 

Thus he had tormented himself for 
some time, but nothing like this had oc- 
curred. A strange revulsion had taken 
place in his soul. He was not dismissed: 
he was quite at his ease with Charlotte 
opposite to him, and her aunt making 
him welcome. He had not committed 
himself in any way. Committed himself! 
What an expression, he marvelled, as he 
turned over in his thoughts the undoubted 
fact that it had occurred to him. And 
now, was he glad of this state of things? 
He could not tell; but he had a kind of 
involuntary sense of having escaped. 
He ate his luncheon with a certain urgen- 
cy; laughed, and was more hilarious than 
usual; trembled, and felt rather cold. 
Oh, certainly she was handsome, hand- 
somer than he had ever thought. He had 
never seen on any cheek such a pure, 
perfect carnation. Her eyes did not 
sparkle in the least—they shone. She 
had the deepest, the most bewitching 
dimple in one of her cheeks — only in one 
— that he had ever set his eyes upon. It 
almost prevailed to plunge him again into 
his dream, and thereupon he looked at 
Charlotte; his shyness and embarrassment 
returned, and with them a necessity to 
talk — he must needs say something. He 
took up what had so much astonished him 
— the instability of language — Char- 
lotte’s favorite despair. 

For a few moments it did well enough.! 
He found himself half listening while she’ 
and Don John argued together. Thenhe 
lost himself in cogitations over the situa- 





tion, till his wide-open eyes encountering 
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Naomi’s, he saw that her attention was 
attracted —she was observing him. He 
wrenched himself away from his inner self 
and listened. 

“Yes,” Charlotte was saying, “ hope- 
less to stem the flood when once it has 
begun to rise.” 

“Well,” Don John rejoined, “what 
then? The language has no abstract 
rights, the nation has. The nation must, 
it will, use and even change the language 
as it pleases.” 

“ And, my dears,” observed Mrs. John- 
stone placably, “1 think it was only yes- 
terday that you two were rejoicing in 
some changes that you felt to be improve- 
ments.” 

“Tn pronunciation,” Don John put in. 

“Oh, yes, aunt; it was a very curious 
circumstance, we were saying, — that 
while some provincial defects of pronun- 
ciation are handed down for generations, 
others even in our own day and since 
Dickens wrote (Dickens, who only died 
ten years ago) are completely gone out, 
at least in the South and in London. 
‘Spell it with a We,’ Sam Weller says to 
his father —and he always calls himself 
Veller. All that has vanished. I never 
hear any one say winegar or weal; I never 
hear William called Villiam. And that 
shows that this peculiarity was less dia- 
lect than slang. Slang is always to be 
deplored.” 

“Deplored!” echoed Don John sol- 
emnly. 

“ But dialect to be cherished —one 
dialect is just as good really as another.” 

“Just as good as another !” 

Charlotte appeared to find a protest 
rather than assent in this behavior of Don 
John’s. She went on: “It is only be- 
cause our literature is written in one par- 
ticular dialect of English that we give that 
the preference; this is intolerant, to say 
the least of it.” 

“ Very; and after all a great deal of lit- 
erature, and even poetry, is written in 
what we unkindly call provincial English. 
We have but to step into our own fields, 
for instance, to hear language very like 
‘The Lay of the Hunted Pig:’ — 


So sure as pegs is pegs, 
Eight chaps ketch’d I by the legs. 


I have often wept over the affecting 
beauty of that poem ; I could now, only | 
would rather not. And how beautiful, how 
tender is the speech of the Wiltshire 
maid to her lover, when, feeling a little 
jeaious of a rival, she persuades him — 





From her seat she ris’n, 
Says she, Let thee and I go our own way, 
And we'll let she go shis’n.” 

“Quite impossible to reason with you 
when you are in this mocking humor, and 
yet what I said was quite true, the London 
interchange of vw and w has suddenly 
gone out, but one hears people leave out 
or soften the aspirate more and more 
every day, particularly in church and by 
clergymen,” she added, after a moment of 
reflection; “and really and truly I have 
sometimes felt as if the service and the 
lessons were arranged on purpose to make 
this defect conspicuous.” 

Mr. Brown here felt a tingling sensa- 
tion down to his finger-tips, he colored 
deeply, and knew not where to look. His 
own aspirates were not conspicuously 
absent, of course, but he felt a miserable 
doubt whether they were always ade- 
quately present. 

Mrs. Johnstone for the moment could 
find nothing to say, but Don John sud- 
denly burst out with, — 

“Ah, those are ‘school of cookery’ 
tarts, Marjorie! I am sure you and 
Naomi must have made them after your 
lesson.” 

“Of course we did, but how did you 
know it?” 

‘Because they bulge out in all direc- 
tions, they are as slovenly as a_bul- 
finch’s nest. Let me give you one, Mr. 
Brown.” 

The curate accepted one. Charlotte 
meeting Don John’s eyes as he looked 
straight at her, began to perceive that she 
had made-a blunder, and forebore from 
any further remark. The conversation 
meanwhile became general, and any con- 
tributions made to it by the guest were 
received with flattering attention by Mrs. 
Johnstone and Marjorie, who managed to 
put him at his ease. 

“ Aunt, have I made a very terrible 
blunder ?” said poor little Charlotte, while 
Don John and his two sisters accompa- 
nied Mr. Brown as far as the schools, 
which he had asked them to visit on his 
way home. “I mean an unkind blunder,” 
she added. 

Mrs. Johnstone was always specially 
tolerant of Charlotte’s gauche speeches, 
and gentle with her shyness. 

“It was a pity, my dear, that you made 
that unlucky remark. I am certain you 
did not mean to be unkind; but he felt it 
so keenly as to confirm me in an idea I 
had that he admires you, Charlotte.” 

“TI thought so too,” said Charlotte, 
“just at first, but after we had talked a 
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little while I was sure he didn’t, and 
then ——” 

“ Well, and then?” 

“ Why, we got interested in our conver- 
sation, and I quite forgot it.” 

“So you thought he admired you?” 

“Yes, but that was because Don John 
put it into my head. And it made me feel 
so shy and so ridiculous at first that when 
I found it was not the case, of course I 
was more at my ease than usual. And so 
I talked to him.” 

“You should have let him talk to you.” 

“ He had nothing to ~~. At least he 
had nothing to converse about of any real 
or solid interest.” 

“Well,” said her aunt, taking care not 
to let the shadow of a smile appear on her 
face, “if he comes again, let him have 
time to lead the conversation to any sub- 
ject he chooses.” 

“I could never take any particular in- 
terest in him.” 

“ How do you know? you are almost a 
stranger to him.” 

“I am so sorry I said that,” repeated 
Charlotte with a sigh. 

Her aunt kissed her. What was the use 
of arguing with Charlotte or laughing at 
her? she would only be made more shy 
and more gauche by such a course. 

She went to the playroom feeling very 
angry with herself, and began to turn over 
the leaves of the book of minutes, to look 
for the letters Don John had written to 
her on her behavior to the “conflicting 
sex.” This was the first : — 


*% CHARLOTTE, — 

“The mind of man (in which I include 
the mind of woman, even of young wom- 
an), the mind of man, as I have read in 
books, ever feels impatient of doubt. 

“Thus when a fine young fellow, such 
as I am, one at the acme, point, and prime 
of his life, at which time he is most inter- 
esting, and justly so, to the youthful 
female, viz. forty-five last birthday — one 
of good estate and old family — when, to 
come to the point, Fetch Fetch, Esq., be- 
gins to pay frequent and somewhat long 
calls at a house where there are three 
marriageable young ladies, it is very cer- 
tain that his motive in so doing cannot 
fail to suggest hopes to each of the three 
which she would fain translate into cer- 
tainty, and doubt which she longs to 
solve. 

“Yes, doubt. ‘Why,’ she will sigh to 
herself, ‘does this, the —shall 1 confess 
it? yes, I will —the cherished hero of my 


ant, an almost tripping foot, when the 
schoolroom duties are over, and having 
just put our prettiest frocks on, and our 
est lockets, we repair to the drawing- 
room to afternoon tea?’ 

“TI think I see you now, Charlotte, as 
standing before your mirror you clasp 
your hands, while blushing at your own 
thoughts, you exclaim, ‘ Naughty one’ (it 
is your own heart that you thus apostro- 
phize), ‘art thinking of thy Fetch again? 
Oh’ (I hear you go on), ‘can it be for my 
sake he stuck that bunch of daisies in his 
button-hole? Is it because I kissed a 
daisy one day when I thought he was not 
looking (at least, I think I thought so), 
and murmured over it, “Innocent poetic 
flower, come to your Charlotte’s heart” 
(at least, I think that’s what I said, or 
something quite as foolish). Who,’ you 
go on, ‘shall resolve me this harrowing 
doubt ?’ 

“ Charlotte, I have an imaginative, and 
so far as such a thing is desirable in a 
fine young man, I have a poetic mind my- 
self —and in the silence which would be 
complete, but that our dog is barking, and 
that my sister, Fanny Fetch, is chatter- 
ing, and a dozen at least of sparrows are 
chelping at the top of the rick —in the 
silence I hear your spirit calling to me as 
yp as possible, and I consider that it 
is only generous in me to resolve the 
doubt you have with so much maidenly 
reserve and modesty felt impelled to men- 
tion, at the same time telling you for your 
future guidance why you are not my ob- 
ject when I sit spooning over your aunt’s 
bohea. J 

“Among the many reasons, Charlotte, 
why this is the case, one of the foremost 
is that you have such a vehement desire 
to be instructed. A fine young fellow 
seldom knows much. (I do not say that 
this is my case.) It frightens him to feel 
that he is liable to be put at a disadvan- 
tage by being asked questions that he 
cannot answer. And then, again, you 
have ano less ardent desire to instruct. 
If you have picked up any piece of in- 
formation, you think it must needs be as 
interesting to a fine young fellow as to 
yourself. Now I may say for my own 
part that there is nothing I hate like being 
instructed and having to give my mind to 
learning out of school. When I am un- 
bending among a lot of pretty os I like 
to spoon. It is my wish to feel that i 
belong to the superior sex. It is their 
business to make me sure that I am an 
agreeable specimen of that sex. I musc 





dreams come day after day with a buoy- 


be set at my ease. 
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“But I do not wish, as is too much 
your own habit, to talk at large and utter 
aphorisms. I wish rather to persuade 
you for your own good to alter your man- 
ner. I have heard that remarkably sen- 
sible young man, Don John, say of his 
schoolboy brother, that if he declined to 
obey any of his behests, he should per- 
suade him with a stick. But the custom 
of thus persuading the fair sex has, to 
some extent, gone out in this country. 
Also it is almost decided now that woman 
is a reasonable creature; in fact, if we 
did not think so, we could not blame her 
for being the most utterly unreasonable 
creature that ever lived, because this 
would not be her own fault, which it is. 
Observation and experience are counted 
among the gifts of reason. I appeal to 
these. You observe that fine young fel- 
lows fly from you, and you experience 
mortification ; therefore, Charlotte, I leave 
these to guide you, and will no more use 
(metaphorically) the stick; but remind you 
of the conduct of the charming Marjorie 
your cousin: when a stumpy young man 
with high heels to his boots stands talking 
near her and showing himself careful, by 
holding himself scrupulously upright, not 
to lose the tenth of an inch of his stature, 
Marjorie always keeps her seat if she pos- 
sibly can; you never see her rise and 
from her graceful height look down upon 
him; when a stupid fellow blunders in an 
attempt to pay her some compliment, the 
best he knows how to fish up out of his 
foolish heart, she respects his dulness, 
she never smiles, she feels for him a 
gracious pity, and while encouraging no 
ridiculous hope, she saves his self-esteem 
by helping him to show himself to her at 
his best. 

“With that last sentence, which I feel 
to be worthy of me, and very neatly put, 
I reviain, Charlotte, your sincere friend, 
and your cousin Marjorie’s lover, 

“ FETCH FETCH.” 


Charlotte laughed a little over this let- 
ter. “But after all,” she said almost 
aloud, “I do not wantalover! It is not 
because I cannot have one that I need 
distress myself so much about my gauche 
behavior, my shyness, my unattractive 
manner and stiff conversation. It is be- 
cause I bore them at home so much with 
what they call my ‘ poetic faculty’ and my 
‘intellectual fads’ that I wish to be differ- 
ent. I lay down one subject after an- 
other, and urge it on them no more, but 
the fresh one, as I take it up, they laugh 
at just the same. I know there is some- 
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thing in what my aunt says, that there is 
no malice whatever in their teasing, and 
that if I became just like everybody else, 
it would make them all very dull, myself 
included, for I should miss that attention 
now bestowed on me, and they would 
miss what helps to stimulate them and 
draw their interest to various abstract 
subjects, which otherwise (particularly the 
girls) they would never take any notice of 
at all. 

‘“* How kind and sweet my aunt is! Is 
she right, does it really amuse me as much 
as it does them? 

“Yes, of course I do not want a lover 
— I should not know what to do with one 
—and yet, perhaps, even I might have a 
lover some day. 

“ Ah! here’s Don John’s ode that he 
wrote to make game of me for thinking 
that they could take any interest, any of 
them, in my essay on the nature and prov- 
ince of poetry. How they all laughed! 
Lancy more than any of them. It was 
two days before he went away — before 
he helped me over the brook. Don John 
declaimed it in the playroom in a voice 
of thunder, putting intense emphasis on 
every short line.” 

She glanced at the composition in ques- 
tion ; it had been copied into the minutes 
in a round-text hand, and ran as fol- 
lows :— 

“To Charlotte on her demonstrating to 
me that poetry was altogether independent 
of rhyme. 


Unto thee, O Charlotte, 
Unto thee, 
D 


te) 
I indite this 


, 
For thou hast removed, O joyful 
Day, an —_—o obstacle 
) 

My being a poet. I may compare it 
Unto a considerable obstacle, 
Which, 

This time last year, I being in the steamer 
Crossing from Holyhead, 

Rear’d itself right in front of me, 
Looming to North and South ever nearer 
And nearer. 

I said, “‘ Now if I were minded 
T 


o 
Cross the Atlantic to America I couldn’t, in 
Consequence of this insurmountable 
Obstacle,” 
Which at that moment we ran 
Into, 
Being prevented by a buffer from 
Doing 
Ourselves any harm. 
The obstacle was in point of fact 
Ireland. 








: And as to this day, 
Whoso would cross the Atlantic, 
Must needs sail round that 


on- 
siderable obstacle, 
For 
He cannot sail through it, 


o hast 
Thou taught me, O Charlotte, 
Sailing clear of the obstacle of rhyme, 
To 
Be a poet.” 


Steps on the stairs. Charlotte pricked 
up her head; Naomi and Don John en- 
tered. 

“ Here she is!” exclaimed Naomi, “ and 
not tearing her hair.” 

“Let her alone, Nay,” said Don John. 
“We have business on hand, and she is 
only a poetess.” 

“T am very sorry, I am sure; I never 
could have believed I should have made 
such a blunder,” said Charlotte. 

“ Well, we forgive you. We feel thatit 
is of no use to reason with you; and if that 
speech is not severe enough to cure you, 
nothing is.” 

“ And besides,” proceeded Don John, 
following up his sister’s remark, “ if that 
young ass had anything better to do, it 
can hardly be doubted that he would do it 
instead of ——” 

“Instead of wasting his morning,” in- 
terrupted Charlotte, “in paying such a 
long call. He only came here to while 
away the time.” 

“ Well, he has not much to do; he told 
me himself that he walked to the railway 
station, which is three miles off, every day 
to buy a penny paper—for there being 
only two hundred poorish people in the 
parish, and they being almost always quite 
well, he felt a delicacy about paying man 
visits. ‘You are quite right,’ said, 
‘not to harry your parishioners.’ Well, 
now, Charlotte, you are actually forgiven, 
and going to help us — going to be of use 
to the best of cousins.” 

“ What am I going to do?” 

“ Help us to write a letter to grand- 
mother; you are not the only person in 
this house who has poetic visions — I have 
hadavision too. Methought (that is how 

our last vision began; I read it, for you 

eft it in the playroom blotting-book) — 
methought, Charlotte, I saw Dizzy and 
Gladstone playing at pitch-and-toss with 
the British lion, as if it had been a half- 
penny. ‘Heads I win!’ shouted Dizzy.” 

“ And which did win?” 

“ You should not interrupt the vision. 
Why, the lion methought came down upon 
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his head of his own accord, and, winking 
on them both, spake in pretty good Eng- 
lish. He said fair play was a jewel; and 
it was now time that the public should see 
how he looked when he was wrong end 
upward, Then the lord mayor, for me- 
thought he was looking on, the lord mayor 
said, ‘ That was a beautiful and affecting 
speech, “ Heads I win;”’ and when he 
saw what the lion had done he put up his 
hand to feel whether his own head was in 
its place. Then the vision brake and 
faded (that’s a quotation); and pondering 
on it, methought I too will play at pitch- 
and-toss with circumstances, as this gra- 
cious vision (that’s another quotation) 
suggests to me. I will see what will turn 
up, eke I will write to my dear grand- 
mother ; and Charlotte and Naomi shall 
help. Well?” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“ WELL?” repeated Don John: “are 
you quite lost in amazement? I like to 
see a poetess gazing at me with her mouth 
open.” 

Charlotte hastily shut her mouth. 

“ And we want you to give us some of 
your large copying paper,” observed Na- 
omi, “ because, as we told you before, we 
are going to write a letter to grandmother 
—a very particular letter.” 

“ Why?” asked Charlotte. 

Don John told her in much the same 
fashion as he had told Naomi in the or- 
chard — having first arranged their chairs 
in a triangle that the party might have a 
“ three-cornered crack.” 

“ T know Marjorie likes Campbell,” said 
Charlotte. “I know she feels his going 


- John glanced at Naomi, who nod- 
ed. 

“ Why did’nt you take that for granted,” 
she observed, “ when I consented to help 
with the scheme ?” 

“ But as you did not knowit,” observed 
Charlotte, “ why this sudden zeal for 
match-making ? ” 

“Well, if you must know, it is partly 
because I have within the last few days 
heard a piece of news which I know 
makes father uneasy.” 

“ From whom?” 

“ From Lancy.” 

Charlotte blushed, and wished to ask, 
but did not, whether Lancy was coming 
home. 

“ Mrs. Collingwood has four hundred a 

year of her own, that is, as she told father, 





it is absolutely at her own disposal, and 
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she could leave it to whom she would. 
She added that she should of course leave 
it to Lancy. She made a will before she 
went abroad, and deposited it with father 
of her own accord. Father has some- 
times alluded to this will to me, and said 
it pleased him.” 

“Well?” 

“Of course we know that Lancy being 
adopted by both father and mother, they 
have always said they should look after 
his interests in the future.” 

“Lancy is a dear boy,” said Naomi, 
with the least little contraction of her 
forehead as if for thought. “ And if 
father and mother had any real reason 
for loving him so much, of course they 
would long ago have told us ; therefore I 
have for some time been sure they have 
no reason : they let him come to stay with 
them for a while, they got fond of him 
quite unawares, and kept him on and on, 
till at last they loved him almost as they 
love us; and it seems to them quite natu- 
ral that they should, and also quite natural 
that we should think so. I never grudged 
Lancy anything in my life, but though it 
does seem natural that we should all love 
him, yet surely his place in the family is 
remarkable.” 

Don John looked keenly at his sister 
and listened attentively while she spoke. 
This was a subject on which, from his 
boyhood, he had thought a good deal, and 
nothing that he had arrived at as a reason 
for Lancy’s place in the family had satis- 
fied and pleased him so well. ‘“ After 
all,” he thought, “why should there be 
any great and important reason? Why 
will not this reason do, which is hardly a 
reason at all?” His thoughts went on 
while both the girls were silent. ‘ Per- 
haps if I had not instinctively been so 
careful to hide from father and mother 
that I felt the least surprise, I might have 
been told.” 

“But the news,” asked Charlotte at 
last, “what is it?” 

“Mrs. Collingwood is going to marry 
again.” 

“ Lancy says so?” 

“Yes; it seems that she was very 
desirous to keep him with her, and she 
proposed to go back to Australia, and 
over-persuaded him, he says, to go too. 
She took passage in the P. and O. steamer 
as far as Colombo, where she promised 
him they should staya month. And there 
was a man on board whom Lancy calls “a 

entleman of position and fortune,” but 
ather says the account he gives of him 
sounds as if he were an adventurer. He 





declared that he fell in love with that 
short, fat little woman at first sight; he 
landed with them at Galle, and when 
Lancy wrote, his mother was to be mar- 
ried to him in a day or two.” 

“ And that will make a great difference 
to Lancy?” 

“Of course, because, if there were no 
settlements made before the marriage, 
every shilling she has is now her hus- 
band’s; and she cannot make a will. As 
to the will she made before, it is no bet- 
ter than waste paper.” 

“Then Lancy will have to work?” said 
Charlotte. 

“ Oh, yes, of course; so have I —still” 
— he paused suddenly, and did not add, 
“but my father’s children are worse off 
than they were by that four hundred 
pounds a year, for Lancy and I cannot 
both be wrong, and we think that in our 
early childhood we were told we should 
be left equal in father’s will, and Lancy 
thought afterwards that he was to have 
less from father by four hundred pounds 
a year.” 

“ And that’s very odd,” he said aloud; 
“it’s very extraordinary,” and while the 
girls bothered him as to his obliging de- 
sire to get lovers for them, and declared 
that there was no chance of his succeed- 
ing, he sat lost in thought. 

“This news is only part of my reason,” 
he said at last, “and I did think Marjorie 
liked Campbell, though I was not sure as 
I am now.” 

Don John was still almost a boy in 
years, and he was young for his years, 
otherwise he would hardly have con- 
cocted such a scheme, and deliberatel 
detailed it to his grandmother, which, with 
the help of the two girls, he now actually 
did; saying, however, nothing about his 
father’s circumstances. 

His grandmother was_ excessively 
amused, and wrote forthwith, telling him 
that she would decide what to do in a 
day or two, and desiring that he would on 
no account mention the matter to any 
one. By the same post she sent his letter 
to her daughter-in-law, requesting to know 
her opinion, and asking her to name her 
wishes, but not to betray the confidence 
reposed in her. Marjorie’s father and 
mother had a long, loving consultation 
over it, the father not without shouts of 
laughter, the mother with somewhat ad- 
miring amusement. 

The family was at breakfast three days 
after, when the letters came in, and Mrs. 
Johnstone, turning one of hers over with 
the quietest of smiles, said, ‘“ Edinburgh, 
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I see.” The three conspirators blushed 
furiously, Don John was pink up to the 
roots of his very light hair. Mrs. John- 
stone began to read the letter aloud. It 
set forth that the grandmother had, for 
some time past, not seen any of the girls, 
and had quite suddenly determined to ask 
her dear Stella to spare one of them. 
Here, with the gentlest audacity, she 
paused, and beginning again at “quite 
suddenly ” repeated the sentence. ‘“ One 
of them to spend a couple of months with 
her; she should prefer to have Marjorie,” 
here Marjorie blushed as rosy red as the 
others had done, not one of the young 
people could look up, the father and moth- 
er exchanged glances, Mrs. Johnstone 
wenton. “And, my dear Stella, will you 
let Don John bring her down, for I have 
not set my eyes on the young rascal for 
some time.” 

When she had finished reading, she 
folded the letter quietly, the conspirators 
neither spoke nor looked up, so she 
looked at Marjorie, and said, with a gen- 
tleness which was almost indifference, 
“Do you think you should like to go, 
dear one?” 

And Marjorie replied with unwonted 
hesitation, that she didn’t know. 

That settled the matter in the mother’s 
mind, she immediately said, much more 
decidedly, “Oh, I think vou should accept 
your grandmother’s invitation, and be- 
sides, as she asks Don John too, you 
should not deprive him of the visit.” 

“Oh, yes,” Marjorie interrupted spark- 
ling all over, and blushing with pleasure, 
“and he has actually never been to Edin- 
burgh yet; you would like to go, Don 
John, wouldn’t you?” 

And so the matter was settled. And 
all that Don John had proposed was done 
to the letter: Charlotte did lend her 
pearls, and Naomi her prettiest feathers, 
and scarcely any money was asked for, 
Mrs. Johnstone, from the contents of the 
Indian box, fitting out Marjorie with vari- 
ous beautiful ornaments, and having some 
most becoming dresses made for her from 
her own wardrobe. Nobody knew what 
was becoming to Marjorie so well as her 
mother, and she sent her forth to conquer. 
The daughter had no more than her 
mother’s beauty, but she had inherited 
the same reposeful serenity and convinc- 
ing charm. 

Don John, with pride and confidence, 
took charge of her; brother-like he de- 
clined to let her have anything to do with 
the taking of the tickets or the looking 
after her luggage. It was therefore all 
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left behind, as was that of a young man in 
the same carriage. When this. was found 
out, which was in consequence of Mar- 
jorie’s looking out of the window, and 
seeing it with her own eyes as it stood on 
the platform, she made at first some 
lamentation, but Don John and the young 
passenger became friends over the tele- 
graphing for it at the first stoppage, after 
which Marjorie was almost persuaded by 
her brother that it was safer on the plat- 
form than in the van, and would reach 
Edinburgh almost as soon —if not 
sooner ! 

But there is no need to enlarge upon 
this experience of Marjorie’s. There is 
probably no woman living who has not 
gone through it; a more uncommon part 
of the matter was that the three young peo- 
ple thus left together discovered that they 
had many friends in common, that they 
knew all about each other’s families, and 
were going to visit at houses situated not 
a hundred yards apart. 

The young man’s name was Foden. 
“Campbell is too common a name to 
please me,” thought Don John, “but I 
like it better than Foden.” Why this 
thought came into his head will appear 
very shortly. ‘ Marjorie Foden sounds 
foolish, so does Duncan Dilke Foden,” 
he cogitated thus as they reached Edin- 
burgh. 

“Why, she’s as tall as her brother!” 
thought the grandmother, when the two 
young people presented themselves. “ An 
awkward height, and her hair as red as 
rust.” 

“ Campbell’s laid up with the chicken- 
pox,” she whispered to her grandson, as 
soon as Marjorie had been escorted to her 
room. 

“The chicken-pox?” repeated Don 
John, with scorn. 

“ Yes, all the children of the regiment 
have got it, and he caught it.” 

“ Oh, well,” answered Don John, rather 
dreamily. ‘I don’t know that it particu- 
larly signifies.” 

His grandmother looked sharply at 
him. 

“IT suppose you know that he’s a great 
flirt?” she went on. 

Don John woke up suddenly. 

“ No, grandmother, I did not.” 

“Yes, after I had decided to invite you 
both down, his old aunt — Miss Florimel 
Campbell, coming in, amused me, as she 
supposed, with tales of his flirtations.” 

Don John repeated, with rather more 
decision, “I don’t know that it particu- 
larly signifies.” 
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And it did not signify at all, for Duncan 
Dilke Foden, presenting himself almost 
immediately after breakfast the next 
morning, to pay an outrageously early and 
outrageously long morning call, passed 
through a succession of changes in man- 
ner, mind, and face, which the grand- 
mother read as easily as from a printed 
book. He was elated at the sight of Mar- 
jorie, and expressed as much delight and 
surprise as if she might have been ex- 
pected to evaporate in the night, or to melt 
like a lump of sugar; and then he became 
suddenly humble, as one who had no right 
to be glad; and then he was afflicted with 
a great desire to talk sensibly and seri- 
ously, as one desiring thereby to excuse 
too long a presence; but at this stage of 
affairs Marjorie broke in quietly with 
some commonplace question. Duncan 
Dilke Foden was taken in hand, first set 
at his ease, and calmed, then made to show 
himself at his best, and finally let alone to 
remember that he had paid a long visit, 
and with a tolerable grace to tear himself 
away. 

Pondering on this visit soon after, the 
grandmother said quietly to Marjorie, 
“What sort of a fellow is young Camp- 
bell?” 

“He’s not very wise, grandmamma,” 
answered Marjorie. 

“Did not I hear something about his 
paying ye a good deal of attention?” 

“Oh, yes, he did.” 

“ And not the only one to pay it —at 
least, I have had hints to that effect.” 

Marjorie lifted up .her fair face, “ But 
that is not my fault, grandmother, I do 
assure you.” 

“‘ Meaning that ye have no wish to be 
a flirt. No, it is not your fault, I dare 
say ; but, Marjorie, it 7s your misfortune.” 

“Yes, I used to be a great deal happier 
before I had all these ridiculous compli- 
ments,” answered the young girl, mistak- 
ing her meaning. “And yet, grand- 
mother, though I have never had any 
attentions from any one I cared for —no, 
I mean I never have cared for any one 
Ta 

“ Well?” asked the grandmother. 

Marjorie laughed, but answered, not 
without a little ingenuous blush of embar- 
rassment, — 

“T used to be so happy at home with 
the others, and now though I could not, 
on any account, marry any one of my lov- 
ers 

“ No?” exclaimed the grandmother, in- 
terrupting her. 

“ Oh, no, certainly not — yet you cannot 








think how utterly flat and dull everything 
seems when I haven’t got one. I did not 
care in the least for Campbell, for in- 
stance, yet I had got so accustomed to his 
compliments that when he went away I 
hardly knew how to do without him. You 
think me a very foolish girl!” 

“Just like her mother,” thought the 
grandmother. 

“ And so ye did not care for Campbell, 
my dear; well, so much the better for 
Foden.” 

“And yet I do wish to be different,” 
proceeded Marjorie. 

“If the men will let ye!” interrupted 
Mrs. Johnstone. 

“ And I was so glad when your letter 
came. I am sure | shall enjoy this visit 
so much.” 

“ And Foden — what are ye going to do 
with him?” 

“T sent him away as soon as I could 
this morning, without hurting his feel- 
ings.” 

3 There has been a great deal of harm 
done by that false proverb, ‘ Marriages 
are made in heaven.’ ” 

“ Grandmother ?” 

“In one sense everything is decreed 
above ; but in the other sense it may fairly 
be said that marriage is the one thing 
heaven leaves to be made on earth. Her 
birth, her station, her fortune, her beauty 
the maid had not the making of; but if 
she does not exercise her wits, and her 
best discretion as regards her marriage, 
nothing her people can do can much avail 
her. 

“ Of course we ought not to marry for 
money,” observed Marjorie demurely ; 
“nor,” she went on after a pause, “ with- 
out being in love.” 

“ How many lovers might ye have had 
already,” asked the grandmother ; “ six?” 

Marjorie laughed. 

“Well, if ye cannot deny it, six it is ; 
and, as I said, not your fault, perhaps, but 
certainly your misfortune, for if ye cannot 
love one of the first six, why should ye 
love one of the second six? The girl that 
is really well off is she who waits some 
time, has one chance, and, it being a rea- 
sonably good one, takes it thankfully.” 

“ Oh, I shall like some one well enough 
to marry him in the course of time,” said 
Marjorie, who was very much amused at 
her grandmother’s way of putting things. 

“ That is how your mother used to talk. 
She felt no enthusiasm, she once told me, 
for any of her lovers, and I answered, 
‘ Consider which is the best worth loving, 
and on the whole the most agreeable to 
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ye, then dismiss the others, and let that 
one have a chance.’ If it had not been 
for me,” she went on, with perfect gravity 
and sincerity, “ your father never would 
have won the wife he wished for. She 
had many lovers, and did not care to de- 
cide between them; but I talked to her. 
I said, ‘ Yes, many lovers, but one is old, 
and one beneath ye, and one above ye, and 
one is not a good man; and here are two 
left that are thoroughly suitable, but one 
of those even has an advantage not pos- 
sessed by the other, or indeed by any one 
of the others.’ ” 

Marjorie was interested, she had not 
expected to find that her father had need- 
ed any assistance in his wooing. 

“ Well, grandmother ?” she said. 

“Well,” repeated the grandmother, “I 
said to her, ‘ There are women, Estelle, 
that long to keep their sons single, and 
there are those who look to patch up fallen 
fortunes with rich daughters-in-law, and 
there are women of such a termagant na- 
ture that all their sons have quarrelled 
with them, and there are women illiterate 
enough to make their daughters-in-law 
ashamed of them, and I know of one who 
dreads a beauty more than anything, and 
thinks such a one must’needs be a spend- 
thrift; and now,’ said 1,‘I have named 
the mother of every lover you have but 
one, and that one longs to see her son 
married, looks for none but a small for- 
tune, and would willingly help him from 
her own, desires an equal match and a 
beautiful young wife for him, has loved 
him more than anything mortal since her 
widowhood, and would thankfully resign 
him to — you.’ ” 

“And what did mother say?” asked 
Marjorie. 

“She said she would think of it, and 
she did.” 

“Mother always talks of you with so 
much affection. She always says you are 
so good to her.” Marjorie did not add, 
“and I often hear her remind father that 
it is his day for writing to you;” that 
would have given pain, but it was true. 

There was something rather sweet, as 
Marjorie felt, at being thus shown a 
glimpse of the past. Something so fixed, 
so inevitable, so without alternative as 
the marriage of her father with her moth- 
er had hung in the balance then !— had 
been a matter for discussion and for per- 
suasion. 

“Your mother was greatly admired,” 
proceeded Mrs. Johnstone, senior, “ and 
as was but natural, she soon found out 
that all the good and worthy young men 
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were more alike than she could have sup- 
posed, As the proverbruns, ‘She wanted 
better bread than can be made with 
wheat,’ she went on seeking for it. She 
did not want merely a good and worth 
young man; she told me so. But said I, 
‘Ye do not propose to live and die sin- 
gle?’ ‘Oh, no, she proposed no such 
thing.’ ‘ My dear,’ said I, ‘men are not 
made of better stuff than yourself, far from 
it! But ye have had choice of some of 
the best of them, and I think your real 
difficulty comes from this, that you put 
your fancy before your duty.’ ” 

“Duty!” exclaimed Marjorie, drawing 
herself up, and speaking for her mother 
as well as for herself. 

“ Yes, it is a woman’s duty, if she has 
many lovers, to set them free from vain 
hopes, by choosing as soon among them 
as she can, even if she make some sacri- 
fice to do it, with only a sincere preference 
for one, and as your mother said, ‘no 
great enthusiasm.’ Such a self-sacrifice 
is almost always rewarded. There is 
nothing so sweet as duty, and all the best 
pleasures of life come in the wake of du- 
ties done.” 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
GRAFFITI OR WALL-SCRIBBLINGS. 


DEsPITE his withering touch, Time, the 
destroying angel, has here and there per- 
mitted some of the most fragile and evan- 
escent things to remain, as silent memo- 
rials of long-past generations. Not least 
among these relics of ancient life and 
thought, are the graffiti or wall-scrib- 
blings, mostly scratched by some pointed 
instrument, or made with red chalk or 
charcoal. They are found upon the colos- 
sal mausoleums and temples of Egypt, 
and in association with the mysterious in- 
scriptions upon the rocks of Sinai, upon 
the tombs of Jerusalem, and within and 
around the chambers of ghostly Pompeii; 
while others have been brought to light 
within the area of the Eternal City. Plau- 
tus, Pliny, and Aristophanes each refer 
to the practice of wall-scribbling. Lucian 
mentions that, in his time, inscriptions 
covered the western gate of Athens; and 
Plutarch informs us that Tiberius Grac- 
chus was chiefly aided in his agrarian 
scheme by proclamations of this sort upon 
the monuments, pillars, and houses of the 
city. 

These scrawls, which are of all ages, 
are of no little interest to the antiquary 
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and the student of human nature. Those 
of Egypt range from an extremely early 
time to that of the khedive; but as the 
grafiti of Italy are far more worthy of 
consideration, we purpose to bring some 
of the most curious of these before our 
readers. Those of Pompeii claim the 
first attention; they are of three classes, 
Oscan, Greek, and Roman. Though 
nearly twenty centuries old, the thought- 
less schoolboy’s scrawls, the lovesick 
gallant’s doggerel, or the caricature of 
some friend, foe, or popular favorite, are 
still as clear as though executed by an 
idler of yesterday. Although many of 
these inscriptions are not strictly of im- 
portance, yet still they are very sugges- 
tive of the humors, vulgarities, and vices 
of old’ Italian life. Some are memoranda 
of domestic transactions; one telling us, 
for instance, how many tunics were sent 
to the wash; another, when a donkey was 
born; while a third informs the reader 
that ‘on the 25th of July,’ two hundred 
— of hog’s lard and two hundred 

unches of garlic were either bought or 
sold. On the interior wall of a tavern 
may be read the words, Sodales, Avete 
(Welcome, comrades). The coat of white- 
wash having peeled off in some places, 
disclosed graffiti of much older date with 
archaic forms of spelling, mostly in the 
Oscan tongue. These supply evidence 
that Pompeii must have been an old Oscan 
or Samnite city, because this language 
was certainly in use during the second 
century before the Christian era, particu- 
larly in Campania; for not only at that 
time, but during the Social War (91 B.c), 
the coins of the allies bore Oscan inscrip- 
tions. A few of these writings, moreover, 
clearly have a date very near to that on 
which the city was enshrouded by the 
falling ashes. In a few cases, the Latin 
language is used, but written in Oscan 
characters. 

The walls of Pompeii bear some inscrip- 
tions which are simply names ; but some- 
times there is an epithet attached, which 
is either complimentary or the reverse. 
We select a few: Oppi Embolari, Fur 
Furuncule (Oppius, ballet-dancer, thief 
and pilferer!). One speaks of ‘“sheep- 
faced Lygnus, strutting about like a pea- 
cock, and giving himself airs on the 
strength of his good looks.” Another ex- 
claims: Epaphra, glaber es (O Epaphras, 
thou art bald); Austicus est Corydon 
(Corydon is a clown, or country bumpkin); 
Epaphra, Pilicrepus non es (O Epaphras, 
‘thou art no tennis-player). Possibly this 
last grafito may refer to the same person 
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before mentioned; a friendly hand has, 
however, drawn a line through the offen- 
sive remark; but it is none the less legi- 
ble. Others appear to be no more than 
the alphabetical exercises of school-chil- 
dren, for they are evidently the work of 
juvenile hands. _But a large number of 
the graffiti are of an amorous character. 
The tender passion, and the protean 
changes to which it has ever been liable, 
here stand revealed as vividly as though 
the idlers who were the subjects of it 
were stillin “this breathing world.” One 
is very —. in its simplicity and sug- 
gestiveness. Within the conventional 
outline of a heart, is the word Psyche 
(My life); while another exclaims: Sua- 
vis Amor (Love is sweet); in a third, a 
disappointed lover thus expresses him- 
self: Vale, mea Sava; fac me ames 
(Farewell, my Sava; try to love me); 
while one of the gentler sex is said to 
love “ Casuntius.” On the other hand, 
devout and affectionate “ Methe, the slave 
of Cominia, loves Chrestus with all her 
heart;” and the wish is expressed that 
“ Pompeian Venus may be propitious to 
both, and that they may always live hap- 
pily together!” Furthermore, “ Auge 
loves Arabienus;” and “ Nonia salutes 
her Pagurus.” The following is a singu- 
lar expression of sentiment: Quisguis 
amat valeat; pereat gui parcit amare 
(Whoever loves, let him succeed; may he 
perish who spares to love). Anotherruns 
thus: emo est bellus nisi qui amavit 
(No one is handsome [or agreeable] ex- 
cept him who has loved). 

But the most striking, and indeed al- 
most tragic, of all the graffiti in this city 
of the dead is unquestionably the follow- 
ing: Zenemus, tenemus,; res certa; Romula 
hic cum Scelerato moratur (We have it! 
we have it! the thing is certain; Romula 
is living here with the miscreant) With 
regard to this inscription, it has been 
remarked that it might furnish materials 
for a sensational three-volume novel ; sug- 
gestive as it is of beauty and frailty under 
the malign influence of some seductive 
lover. 

The virtues and vices of certain indi- 
viduals are here and there lightly revealed. 
The two following may suffice : — 


” 


Semper M. Tenentius Eudoxsus 
Unus sustenet Amicos et tenet 
Et tutat sustenet omni modo, 


Which is to this effect : — 


M: Tenentius Eudoxus, even alone, always 
Upholds his friends and keeps them, 
And defends and upholds them in every way. 
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Another, evidently not wishing the house- 
hold gods (Lares) to witness his deeds, 
thus invokes them: /te, Lares, dormitu 
(Begone to sleep, Lares !). 

The tavern grafizé are also curious, and 
somewhat amusing. A sufferer from in- 
ternal drought thus earnestly appeals: 
Suavis vinaria, sitit; valde rogo, sitit 
(Dear landlady, he is thirsty; I earnestly 
entreat you, he is thirsty). Another asks 
for more drink: Adde calicem setinum 
(Give one cup more of wine). On a jar, 
the words Liguamen optimum (First-rate 
liquor) have been found. In one case, 
customers are invited by the following 
notice affixed toa street corner, somewhat 
after the manner of modern advertising: 
Adeas tabernam Liani; ad dexteram(Vis- 
it the inn of Lianus; turn to the right). 
Here also is the advertisement of one 
Varius : — 


Urna vinaria periit de taberna ; 

Sei eam quis retulerit, dabuntur h.s. 
lxv ; sei furem qui abduxerit, dabitur 
Duplum a Vario. 


The rendering of which is: “A wine-jar 
is lost from the inn; if any one bring it 
back, there shall be given to him sixty-five 
sesterces ; if any one bring the thief who 
took it, double that sum will be given.” 

On the wall of a tavern there is a rude 
sketch of a customer holding out his cup 
and asking: Da fridam (or frigidum) 
pusillum (Give a little ice-water). 

A few poetical quotations and para- 
phrases have also been found among the 
graffiti of Pompeii. In the back room of 
a thermopolium, a graffito was discovered, 
which proved to be part of the first line of 
the AZneid; but strangely enough, in each 
word in which the letter 7 occurred, 7 was 
substituted for it, thus : — 


Alma vilumque cano Tlo, 
One disappointed of a dinner at an- 
other’s expense, thus vents his feelings : 


L. Istacidus, ad quem non czno, barbarus 
ille mihi est. 
Which being translated means : — 

L. Istacidus, at whose house I do not sup, 
he is a barbarian to me. 

Another equally unfortunate, pours out 
his complaint in this way : — 
Quoi (cui) perna cocta est, si convive apponi- 

tur, 

Non gustat pernam, lingit ollam aut caccabum. 
Equivalent to : — 


For whom the gammon is cooked, if it is set 
before a fellow-diner, he does not taste the 
gammon —he licks the pot. 





But the following is decidedly serio- 
comic : — y 


Pyrrus C. Heio conlegze salutem. Moleste 
fero quia audivi te mortuom : itaque vale. 


That is: — 


Pyrrus C. to his comrade Heius wishes 
health. I am sorry to have heard that you are 
dead : and so farewell ! 


A line of Propertius has been rather 
ingeniously paraphrased; the original 
words, — 

Cinthia me docuit odisse puellas ; 
that is, — 

Cinthia has taught me to hate the damsels, 
are changed to: — 


Candida me docuit nigras odisse puellas, 
Or: — 


Candida [z.e. the fair] has taught me to hate 
dark girls, 


It is a singular fact that not a line of 
Horace has been found among these in- 
scriptions. Of Virgil, but one complete 
verse appears; the rest are only frag- 
mentary lines. In another place, there is 
a strange rendering of Ovid’s 


Quid magis est saxo durum, quid mollius unda ? 
Dura tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua, 


That is: — 


What is harder than a rock, what softer than 
water ? 

Nevertheless, hard rocks are hollowed by soft 
water, 


Scrawled in this form : — 


Quid pote tam durum saxo, aut quid mollius 
unda ? 
Dura tamen, etc. 


There is one couplet, however, which 
appears to be quite original. It is of such 
excellence, that we cannot forbear quoting 
it:— 

Alliget hic auras si quis obiurgat amantes, 
Et vetet assiduas currere fontis aquas. 


Which may be rendered thus : — 


If any one can restrain the lover, he may also 
bind the breezes, 
And forbid the perennial spring to flow. 


The following is a good specimen of a 
lover’s appeal : — 


Scribendi mi dictat Amor, mostratque Cupido ; 
Ah, peream, sine te si deus esse velim ! 


Translated into: — 
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Love teaches me the art of writing, and Cupid 
shows me ; 

Ah, may I perish, if I wish to be a god with- 
out thee! 


Others of a metrical type might here 
be mentioned, but for the exigencies of 
space; we pass on, therefore, to a brief 
review of another type of graffiti— the 
caricatures. Many of these are cleverly 
drawn, and, as might be expected, the 
comic element predominates. In connec- 
tion with his valuable work, “ Graffiti di 
Pompeii,” Garrucci admirably reproduces 
in facsimile these caricatures, together 
with the various inscriptions before men- 
tioned. One of these represents an ass 
engaged in turning a mill, accompanied 
by the words : — 


Labora, aselle, quomodo ego laboravi, 
Et proderit tibi. 


That is: — 


Labor, O ass, as I have labored, 
And it will profit thee. 


Some of these scrawls are, however, of 
peculiar interest, not only to the general 
reader, but to the antiquary, as throwing 
light upon several disputed questions. 
Those to which we here especially refer 
represent gladiatorial combats after a rude 
fashion. They are rather numerous, and 
are drawn with much spirit. In one case, 
a figure is represented as about to cast a 
net over his adversary; while another 
caricature appears to be a fight between 
a mirmillo (a kind of gladiator) and a 
Samnite. A third is evidently a Samnite 
with a large helmet and shield; at his 
side the number of his victories (xxxii.) 
may be seen inclosed between a palm- 
branch and a chaplet. Under one of 
these sketches we learn that Spiculus 
Neronianus, “a ¢éro,” engaged in mortal 
combat with the freedman Aptonetus, who 
had been victor in sixteen such encoun- 
ters; but tyro as he was, he slew his 
opponent. A few full-length figures wear- 
ing the toga, probably represent the dan- 
dies of the period, or possibly patrician 
magnates. Others are profiles of heads ; 
one with the name, Peregrinus, attached, 
has a decidedly abnormal development 
of the nose; while in another that or- 
gan is almost absent, and the title Vasso 
fadius is affixed. There is doubtless a 
pun here intended. The practice of at- 
taching the name of an intended occupant 
to a seat in a public place, as among our- 
selves, was usual with those who patron- 
ized the amphitheatre, as many graffiti 
testify. Again, the electioneering inscrip- 
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tions of Pompeii would not unfavorably 
compare with like placards of modern 
times. They are very terse (in abbrevi- 
ated Latin) and to the point; thus, one 
appeals to the Jilicrepfi or ball-players to 
“elect as edile Aulus Vettius Firmus, a 
man worthy of the republic;” while an- 
other is to this effect: “ Philippus be- 
seeches you to create M. Holconius Pris- 
cus a decemvir of justice (that is, a justice 
of the peace). A third runs thus: “ The 
scribe Issus requests you to support M. 
Cerrinius Vatia as edile. He is worthy.” 
Those of a domestic character are few. 
On the wall of a corner house in the 
Street of Fortune is a record, seemingly 
traced by some thrifty housewife, of the 
spinning tasks assigned to each of the 
female slaves. The quality and weight 
of the wool are likewise portioned out. 
Doris and Heracle prepare thread for the 
warp, and Januaria and Lalagia (or La- 
lage) for the woof. The other names are 
Vitalis, Florentia, Amaryllis, Maria, Ce- 
rusa, and Damalis. 

In concluding this sketch of the Pom- 
peian graffiti, there are two more which 
can scarcely be passed over in silence. 
One who had evidently heard of the fate 
of the neighboring city, wrote the simple 
but impressive ejaculation: Herculaneum, 
Herculaneum (O Herculaneum! O Her- 
culaneum!). Little thought the scribbler 
that a like fate was soon to overtake his 
own city of pleasure. The other ex- 
presses a kindly hope for many happy 
new years: Fanuarias nobis felices mul- 
tis annis. 

The grafitti of Rome and its vicinit 
are, with but one exception, not of pore | 
interest as the above mentioned. They 
are found in tombs on the Via Latina, 
among the remains of Nero’s golden 
house, and in the substructures of the 
palace of the Cesars. But in the cata- 
combs they are most numerous, especially 
in those of St. Agnese and St. Callixtus. 
The words Cave, viator (Beware, traveller) 
were frequently attached to the epitaphs 
on the Roman tombs by the wayside; the 
object being to warn scribblers and those 
who would pollute or injure these resting- 
places of the dead. To these cautions 
was added sometimes an imprecation on 
any who should injure or dishonor the 
monument. One silent appeal is thus 
worded: “ Scribbler, I pray you pass by 
this monument.” And another: Scriptor, 
parce hoc opus (Scribbler, spare this work), 

The inscriptions in the catacombs are 
of three classes: first, mere names of 
persons, with the occasional addition of 
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their titles ; second, pious wishes, prayers, 

eetings, or acclamations for, or to, 
riends and relations, living or dead ; and 
lastly, invocations of the martyrs upon 
whose graves they are written. As may 
be supposed, these graffiti are of all ages. 
Those which mostly contain only names, 
testify to the multitudes of all countries 
who, as is still the practice, came to visit 
these shrines of the martyrs; and strange- 
ly enough, some of these names are 
scrawled in rather inaccessible places. 
The plaster walls of the vestibule of the 
cemetery of St. Callixtus, one of the chief 
catacombs, are covered with graffiti of 
this class. 

Graffiti of much later centuries are of 
course numerous enough in Rome, as 
elsewhere. In one place there is a record 
of a Bishop.of Pisa and his companions 
who visited the catacombs early in the 
fourteenth century. Another gives the 
names of three persons and the date 1321 
A.D. It reads thus: “Gather together, 
O Christians in these caverns, to read the 
holy books, to sing hymns in honor of 
the saints and martyrs, who having died 
in the Lord, lie buried here; to sing 
psalms for those who are now dying in 
the faith. There is lightin this darkness. 
There is music in these tombs.” In an- 
other, there are six German names, writ- 
ten in a Latinized form, with the figurerof 
a cross and the date 1397 A.D. beneath. 

The reputed tomb of Cornelius con- 
tains inscriptions of ecclesiastical names, 
and titles of persons who went there to 
present sacred offerings. Elsewhere, one 
grafito records that Brother Lawrence of 
Sicily came with twenty others to visit 
the holy place, January 17, 1451. Some 
Scotch pilgrims also record their visit in 
1467. 

In conclusion, there can be no doubt 
that as archzological investigations pro- 
gress in and around Rome, and as soon 
as the work of clearing out Pompeii is 
accomplished, which at the present rate 
of progress will require many years, we 
may then hope for additional graffiti, and 
possibly some of even far greater interest 
than any at present known. 





From The Saturday Review. 
THE WOODS IN WINTER. 


Every one with any feeling for the 
poetry of nature must be alive to the charm 
of the woods in spring, when the brown 
buds are bursting out in a delicate flush of 
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vivid green ; when the birds have broken 
into song and are beginning to busy them- 
selves over their nesting. Or in summer, 
when the cool shadows of the heavy foli- 
age are a delightful refuge from the glare 
of noonday, and when, like the lady in 
“ Comus ” we may easily lose ourselves in 
lanes and alleys green, in dingles, bushy 
dells, or bosky bowers. Or in autumn, 
when the splendors of the fading leaves 
remind you of the plumage of the wings of 
the pheasants, with the golden and russet 
tints glowing in the slanting sunbeams. 
But in winter, many people unfamiliar 
with the country are inclined to associate 
the woods with all that is most gloomy 
and depressing. And they may have their 
sombre and even forbidding aspects, no 
doubt, according to the weather in which 
you may visit them. We should recom- 
mend none to go a-wandering there in wet, 
after a prolonged rainfall. It is labor 
and sorrow to plunge along the rides, 
deeply rutted by the wheels of the pon- 
derous wood-carts, when you sink over 
the ankles, or possibly above the knee, in 
the pools of standing water with their 
bottoms of tenacious mud. If you leave 
the path by way of bettering things, you 
find them still worse. Scrambling up the 
slippery slopes or descending them throws 
a heavy strain on the aching back sinews, 
and the branches are something worse 
than no protection from the rain, since 
each breath of the wind brings down a 
douche bath. The time to enjoy a winter 
walk in the woods is in a crisp, clear frost, 
strong enough to crystallize the super- 
abundant moisture that would otherwise 
exhale in mists and vapors. Now the 
air is as dry as it is pure; and, though the 
cold may be severe, you hardly realize 
that, since the atmosphere is absolutely 
calm. Away from the paths you might 
fancy yourself in the solitude of Scandi- 
navian forests, were it not for the sounds 
from the surrounding country, that remind 
you cheerfully of the near neighborhood 
of man. To these sounds the senses seem 
perternaturally sharpened. You listen to 
the tinkle of the sheep-bells, mellowed into 
soft music by the distance; to the crow- 
ing of the cocks at cottages or farmstead- 
ings; to the ring of the horses’ hoofs on 
some iron-bound road far away. Close to 
you, the sparkling rime crackles at the 
tread of the feet, and the fallen branches 
snap under your boots with reports like 
the explosion of crackers. Nothing can 
be more delicately graceful than the frost- 
work on the twigs that interlace them- 
selves overhead against the blue of the 
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sky. The trunks of the tall firs are like 
slender columns of fretted silver; and, if 
there has been a recent snowfall, the black 
boughs of the spruces are weighted down 
under dazzling canopies. These little win- 
try bowers may form some sort of refuge 
for the wild animals that are being driven 
to hard shifts. If there is anytlring to spoil 
the pleasure of the walk, it is the feeling 
of the suffering that is being endured 
around you. Although in the light and 
the comparative warmth of high noon, 
such animals as you come across seem tol- 
erably lively, yet you fancy you can see that 
they are in evil case by their ragged coats 
or staring feathers. The hares are most 
to be pitied in the circumstances. They 
may make the best of a miserable business 
cowering under one of the snow-laden 
boughs, but they have been forced to shift 
from their favorite snug forms. As for 
the rabbits, they have always their burrows 
for a retreat, since the snowdrift must be 
deep indeed that blocks these. But both 
hares and rabbits have been hard pushed 
for food, as you may gather from the 
withered twigs they have been gnawing, 
and from the height to which, standing on 
their hind legs, they have been barking 
the more succulent ash stems. It would 
appear indeed that nature, beneficent as 
she is in her arrangements, might have 
done something more to help the ground- 
game towards getting a livelihood in hard 
weather. For, as we may tell by the infi- 
- nite intercrossing of their tracks on the 
snow, they must wander about in a most 
purposeless manner ; instead of scraping 
and digging with a resolute purpose down 
to the grass which might give them some 
kind of nourishment. But if the game are 
in difficulties, the vermin are the gainers 
by that. The weasel running across the 
path, too earnest after some victim he is 
scenting to be aware of your presence, is 
on a hunt that is pretty sure to be suc- 
cessful, as hares or rabbits may be easily 
surprised. And the fox that by a sensa- 
tional accident you almost set your foot 
upon, in a bed of crushed and snow-en- 
cumbered bracken, is evidently in tip-top 
condition. He goes off in an easy canter 
with a saucy, devil-may-care air, comfort- 
ably done up in his ruddy wrappings of 
fur, and flourishing his well-tagged brush 
behind him. He has heard nothing of 
* hounds, horses, or horn, and knows that 
your disturbing him is purely accidental. 
He probably passed the bitter evening 
coiled up luxuriously in his earth, and 
only emerged to seek his supper by the 
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moonlight, when the exercise kept him 
agreeably warm. Doubtless he supped to 
his satisfaction on game, if he did not 
make a raid on the neighboring poultry- 
yards ; and if it pleased him to lie up in 
the bracken to digest the meal, we may 
be sure that he was not unpleasantly 
chilled. At this hour there are not many 
birds about. Most of them have gathered 
into the thicker hedges, or gone to seck 
the sunnier exposures in the open fields 
to see what they may pick up; or the 
tamer of them have taken up their tem- 
porary quarters in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of houses, where they are keeping 
soul and body together on the charity or 
waste of the inmates. But one bird there 
is, though the most familiar of them all, 
which will certainly come and keep you 
company in your wood walk. As you 
pause to admire some picturesque effect, 
you hear the confidential twitter of the 
robin over your shoulder; and there he is 
appealing to you with down-turned eye as 
it he hoped you might have a handful of 
crumbs in your pocket. For the robins, 
though sociable, are not gregarious, and 
scatter themselves everywhere through 
the woods, orchards, and hedgerows. Or 
it may be a tomtit that has hurried up on 
hearing your footsteps, and precedes you 
in the path you are going, in short, jerky 
flights from branch to branch. Now and 
then you may hear the harsh croak of the 
hooded crow winging his clumsy flight 
overhead, and scanning the cover for any- 
thing he may make a prey of, with cruel, 
keen eyes. Or you are almost startled 
bya harsh scream or chattering cry,-and 
catch a glimpse of a flash of brilliant color, 
as a jay or a magpie shoots across through 
the trees. Few birds are worse off in the 
winter, for they must almost renounce 
their natural diet, casting about for what 
they can find in the shape of carrion, or 
anything else. Wood-pigeons are few and 
far between, even in the woods they most 
frequent. They have flocked together, 
and have taken the habit of mingling with 
the rooks, searching for spots under 
clumps of trees in the open that may have 
been laid bare by the drip in a temporary 
thaw ; or they may have even mace their 
way into the gardens, where they are fill- 
ing their crops with the cabbage-leaves. 
But, as you walk on, the character of 
the woodland is changing. The dry banks 
dip down towards a hollow, where a 
brook, winding down a little valley, forms 
a swamp that leads on toa deep, dark 
pool. At least, there ought to be a swamp 
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there in ordinary weather, but to-day of 
course it is so firmly frozen over that the 
walking is perfectly dry, though elastic. 
Before reaching it, you follow the course 
of the brook for a little way. Every now 
and then a blackbird rises from the 
spreading thorns that overhang it, or from 
beneath the bank where that has been hol- 
lowed by the current. Where there is 
black mould under the roots of the thorns, 
the chances are that the soil is scarcely 
so hard as elsewhere, and there are in- 
sects to be found by the hungry “ orange 
bills.” But there are not many signs of 
life in the willow beds and frozen rushes 
further on in the swamp; though towards 
the evening great flocks of redwings and 
fieldfares will probably be gathering in 
thither to roost. Silence is brooding over 
the little pool that lies half-overshadowed 
by the encircling alders. But, step as softl 
as you will, you cannot hope to appeunch 
it altogether undetected, for the rushes 
will crackle under your footsteps. There 
is a splash, succeeded by another and 
another. It is the water-rats scuttling 
from the bank to take shelter in their 
holes. For, though nine-tenths of the 
pool are frozen over, at the further end 
the white-sprinkled surface is broken by 
a black patch, where a spring bubbling up 
from under the boughs of a gnarled wil- 
low has prevented the ice from forming. 
And it is fortunate for the moorhens, who 
make the most of it, besides the other 
creatures that come to quench their 
thirst. 

But though we may wander far and wide 
through the woods in winter without meet- 
ing a human being, they are not alto- 
gether or always deserted. You may hear 
the ringing strokes of the axe, and if, 
guided by them, you make your wa 
towards the sound, you will find the wood- 
men at work, felling a strip of copse- 
wood. They are lopping the stems and 
shaping them into clean-dressed poles ; 
laying aside the stout side shoots to 
be woven into hurdles, and stacking 
the twigs and branches in bundles for 
fire-wood. In woodland districts, where 
there is no lack of timber for the back- 
grounds, there is a wonderful charm in 
these periodical cuttings. At first sight 
you may grudge the graceful cover, or 
wish it had been spared for another spring 
at least. But it is soon brought home to 
you, on nearer observation, that the ap- 

arent loss will be a gain. The cutting 
ets in light and air, where before there 
had been a somewhat dull uniformity of 
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shadow; and it opens up bright peeps 
into the landscape which till now had been 
effectually screened. The many-gabled 
farmhouse comes in picturesquely in the 
middle distance, with a swelling ridge of 
down or breezy bit of common skirting the 
far horizon behind. Then already, look- 
ing forward a couple of springs with the 
eye of imagination, you see the bare brown 
ground between the ash stoles covered 
with beds of primroses and cowslips and 
the purple blush of nodding wild hya- 
cinths. It may be that, instead of cheery 
voices and echoing 4xe-blows, you are 
arrested by the murmur of suppressed 
voices. The speakers are neither tres- 
passing nor about any other mischief. It 
is merely the lord of the manor or the les- 
see of his shootings, who is out with a 
ferreting party; and the more quietly he 
sets about his sport, the better his bag 
will be. They have chosen a secluded 
spot in a clearing, where a bank is honey- 
combed with burrows and bolting-holes. 
A stalwart figure in velveteens and gait- 
ers is bending forward on chest and knees. 
He has set his ear to a hole, to hearken 
what is going forward underground; for 
the ferret has been “hanging” unduly, 
and the sportsmen have been getting im- 
patient. There they stand in waiting 
attitudes, though the strain of attention is 
for the moment relaxed. And the sun 
that glances on the gunbarrels lights up 
other keepers behind, and ferret-boxes 
and a spade or two with a gamebag, and 
a heap of dead rabbits, and a couple of 
eager terriers or spaniels, their heads 
cocked keenly on one side. It is alto- 
gether a lively sporting picture that might 
supply a spirited subject to a sympathetic 
artist. Still more picturesque and far 
more animated is the scene when the 
hounds have met and are drawing the 
covert. The frost is gone with the snow; 
and it is to be hoped that the wind has 
been drying the ground and clearing away 
the fog that hung in the bottom. We do 
not know that the prospects of the day’s 
sport are great, for the woods are ram- 
bling and very extensive; and the fox, 
refusing to be forced into the open, may 
perseveringly run aring in them. But to 
the disinterested onlooker the spectacle 
is all the more exhilarating on that ac- 
count, when the rides are filled with 
groups of horsemen who, on their steeds 
of grey, brown, and bay, might figure with 
advantage on the canvas of a Cuyp; while 
the brilliant flashes of the scarlet coats 
light up the surrounding dimness, and the 
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cheery voices and laughter make the 
woods echo again. Indeed, there are 
many men whose recollections of the 
winter woods are even more pleasing than 
their bright associations with them in the 
softer seasons. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE AND BOSTON 
LITERATURE. 


THE German professor in Mr. Henry 
James’s last batch of novelettes passes a 
criticism upon literary Boston which ad- 
mirably sums up its present curious final 
phase of complete decadence. He pro- 
nounces upon it in the particular embodi- 
ment of Mr. Louis Leverett as having 
reached “the period of culture in which 
the faculty of appreciation preponderates 
over the faculty of creation.” In this 
judgment, which its brilliant author care- 
fully places in the mouth of a specially 
unpleasant character — in order doubtless 
to blunt the edge of its sting for his fel- 
low-citizens in the hub of the universe — 
Mr. James has put his finger with his 
usual analytic subtlety on the exact weak 
point of Boston dilettantism. Quite 
recently the novelist’s brother, Dr. Wil- 
liam James — who displays as a metaphy- 
sician and psychologist all the acuteness, 
originality, and vigor which are hereditary 
in his father’s family, with all the under- 
current of mysticism as well — has pointed 
out in the A¢lantic Monthly that the in- 
tellect of Boston is now fast ripening to 
decay. There are, he says, just as many 
able and intelligent men in the city as 
ever; there is just as much culture, just 
as much literary ferment, just as much 
philosophical learning; but there is no 
productiveness. Nothing comes of it 
all. The elder men are passed away or 
aged; the younger men stand at the mere 
dead-level of cultivated appreciation and 
receptivity, without ever rising to the 
higher pitch of active creativeness. Haw- 
thorne and his fellows are gone ; Emerson 
and Longfellow are almost silent ; and the 
new generation is a generation of readers 
and thinkers only, not of producers and 
originators. Dr. James does not account 
for the falling-off ; or, rather, he accounts 
for it, sore sua, by saying that it is due to 
the inscrutable action of individuality ; 
which amounts to much the same thing in 
the end. Yet the question is an interest- 
ing one ; and it bears a good deal upon a 
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very common English misconception as 
to the real position of Boston in the 
American world. 

In England, people generally imagine 
that American literature and Boston liter- 
ature are one and the same thing. Not 
that — people would consciously as- 
sert anything of the sort, because when 
they hear of an American writer they 
never think of inquiring whether he is a 
Bostonian or not; but if they were asked 
to mention the chief American authors, 
they would at once mention such names 
as Longfellow, Hawthorne, Prescott, Mot- 
ley, and Lowell — New-Englanders all of 
them — with perhaps Washington Irving, 
who was a Bostonesque New-Yorker. To 
the average English mind the Boston 
littérateurs form the acknowledged speci- 
mens of the American author, just as the 
cultivated New-Englander of the old Pu- 
ritan families is universally figured in 
England as “the best type of American 
gentleman.” Both are in fact very much 
what we are accustomed to at home; and 
both are equally alien to the general tone 
of thought and feeling in America as a 
whole. 

The truth is, Boston culture has always 
been an exotic on American soil. It went 
over to New England with such theologi- 
cal thinkers as the Mathers and Win- 
throps, whose whole feelings and interests 
were those of an old civilization and a 
somewhat pedantic style of learning. It 
lived on and lived down the natural im- 
pulses of a new country only by the aid of 
that stern theocracy which the imported 
Puritan spirit kept alive in the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts for a hundred and 
fifty years. As Presbyterianism passed 
into Unitarianism, it woke up, at the be- 
= of the present century, into a first 

ush of literary activity. But Boston had 
all along been in such close connection 
with English thought and English culture 
that this activity was wholly of the imita- 
tive sort. All that was written there was 
just an outlying part of English literature. 
Longfellow and Prescott are as English as 
Tennyson and Froude—a great deal 
more English than Swinburne or Carlyle. 
Hawthorne has a strong and subtle origi- 
nality; but it is an originality purely 
personal, further removed in many points 
from the ordinary feelings of America 
than from the ordinary feelings of En- 
gland. Most of these men find their 
themes in the Old World, or 1n that histor- 
ical and colonial New England which was 
only a single element of the Old World 
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transplanted, with all its beliefs and 
prejudices, into the midst of the new. 
Miles Standish in Puritan Massachusetts, 
Evangeline in old French Acadia, the 
Cinque Ports, the Rhine castles, the Flem- 
ish towns— these are Longfellow’s pet 
themes. “ The Scarlet Letter ” shows the 
same turning to the essentially English 
past in Hawthorne. Many of the English- 
American writers were European in all 
their tastes and habits. Washington 
Irving lived in Spain, and was most at 
home among the Moorish legends of the 
Alhambra. Motley took his subject from 
the Holland where he spent the best years 
of his life. Hawthorne was American 
consul at Liverpool. The whole Boston 
school is’ from first to last essentially 
European. Such literatures, based upon 
“the best models,” and without any na- 
tional root of sentiment or feeling, always 
die down at last into an era of Claudians. 
So the Boston movement has died down 
in its turn into a mere universal diffusion 
of literary and philosophic taste, mixed 
with a general disposition to criticise 
everything intelligently, and to rest satis- 
fied for the most part with negative 
results. The crude but pregnant sugges- 
tiveness of Emerson has naturally given 
place to a habit of reading Hartmann and 
Schopenhauer, Renan and Herbert Spen- 
cer, and deciding that there is a great deal 
to be said against every point of view. 
Of the purely objective, critical, and ana- 
lytic standpoint thus produced, Mr. Henry 
James is himself a singularly favorable 
outcome. 

But behind and beyond this wholly En- 
glish Bostonian literature there has al- 
ways been a little surface-seething here 
and there of a native literature, racy of the 
soil, which is purely tentative as yet, and 
mostly very formless, but which truly 
represents Some tendencies at least of the 
American mind. Of course this under- 
lying and nascent American literature is 
anything but “cultured;” though some- 
times, as in the case of Poe, it makes 
great pretences to extraordinary erudition 
—a common trick of half-educated clever- 
ness. It wholly despises precedent and 
artistic rules. It is democratic, rude, but 
truly native. It appeals to the feelings of 
the ordinary half-taught American mind. 
Among the New-Englanders, Lowell and 
Hawthorne have, each in different ways, 
some small touches of the real American 
spirit, though it is in the Westand the 
Middle States that one ‘sees it most 
strongly. It comes out in Mark Twain on 
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one side, and it struggles through Bret 
Harte’s falsetto pathos on the other. 
There is more than a tinge of it in Mr. 
Leland: there is still more in the queer 
rubbish of the Josh Billings order, which 
somehow strikes a chord in the American 
heart wholly wanting in the English vas- 
cular system. But it is noticeable above 
all in the rhapsodies of Walt Whitman, in 
whose best work one cannot help finding 
a sort of rough-hewn elementary poetry, 
without form and void, yet strangely orig- 
inal; while in his worst, one stands 
aghast at the utter wordiness and mean- 
inglessness of the man’s chaotic concat- 
enations. Now that this protoplasmic 
school has crept even into Boston and 
firmly established itself there, one feels 
that perhaps a real American literature 
may be actually preparing itself to “ begin 
to be.” It is still in the jelly-fish stage of 
development, no doubt, and somewhat 
slimy at times ; but it is the starting-point 
for apossible fresh evolution — not a mere 
pretty echo of alien Europe. 


From The Graphic. 
HAWK-CATCHING IN HOLLAND. 


THE plain of Valkensvaard is not so 
celebrated in story as those of Ch4lons, 
Waterloo, or Marathon; and yet for many 
centuries it was better known and re- 
garded with greater interest, throughout 
the west of Europe than any battle-field 
in the world. For here it was — upon the 
great “ Falcons’ Field” of Brabant — that 
the hawks were caught every year to 
supply the wants of the most noted sports- 
men of the day. Kings, princes, and 
potentates sent hither their falconers, 
charged to select and purchase, and carry 
back to their several countries, the falcons 
that might be caught; and high indeed 
were the prices paid for the most likely- 
looking birds. No such assemblage now 
congregates annually in the rooms of the 
Falcon Inn. The poor little village has 
lost its great attraction, and descended 
from its high position to a level with its 
rustic neighbors. For all that the travel- 
ler who steams past it knows, it might 
never have been the falconer’s autumn 
rendezvous, or the chief mart for the 
birds which in the Middle Ages were 
more valuable than horses or any other 
animal. There remain still, it is true, in 
the place itself-a few traces of departed 
fame. The little inn, kept by a descend- 
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ant of that great hawk-catching family, 
the Botts, is decorated profusely with 
drawings of hawks, and with a few stuffed 
specimens, set up in attitudes more 
natural than those in vogue at the 
museums. Its furniture, moreover, be- 
lying its humble exterior, betokens a wish 
to accommodate the grandee who occa- 
sionally came himself to see how his 
hawks were caught, and to pick and 
choose his own particular fancy amongst 
the string of captives. There is to be 
seen, moreover, at one end of the village, 
a long, low building— now degraded to 
farm purposes — where in the palmy days 
gone by, grand auctions were held of the 
hawks caught in the year. But by far the 
most interesting relic of the ancient 
régime is Adrien Mollen himself, formerly 
falconer to the Royal Heron-Hawking 
Club at Loo, and now sole representative 
of the hawk-catching industry which once 
furnished employment for a score of ex- 
perts. He is an old man, but hale and 
hearty, tall and straight, with an eye as 
keen as one of his own falcons, and all 
the intelligence of manner which comes 
from the successful practice of a most 
difficult art. It is Adrien Mollen who 
has for years past supplied the “ passage 
hawks” to most English and French fal- 
coners. They are caught in the months 
of October and November, on their pas- 
sage to the south as they pass over the 
svaard or plain, and then, after being 
kept a few days in the unpretentious but 
comfortable mews of the old falconer, are 
despatched to the various clubs and in- 
dividuals by whom they were bespoken. 
This year some twenty peregrines, a gos- 
hawk, and a few merlins have been se- 
cured in the old style, and all were 
purchased in advance before they even 
found their way into the bow-net. The 

rocess b whlch these captives are taken 
is exceedingly ingenious; and it would 
well repay any lover of natural history, to 
say nothing of falconers, to run over to 
Brabant one November just to see the 
hawk-catchers at work. The “ Falcons’ 
Plain” is a great expanse of heath, three 
miles long, and from a mile to two miles 
wide. In the midst of it the falconer 
builds a small semi-subterraneous hut, 
within which he can sit at his ease, smok- 
ing, reading, or working throughout the 
day. At his side, but just outside the 
hut, is posted a small but valuable assist- 
ant, a shrike or butcher-bird, which has 
been caught ready for this occasion at 
about the end of September. This little 
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creature — the tyrant of the hedgerow — 
has a mortal terror of hawks, and es- 
pecially of the redoubtable peregrine; 
and, as he jumps about at the end of his 
leash, or in his cage, he has perpetually 
an anxious eye turned towards the open 
sky. No sooner, therefore, does a pere- 
grine pass within his range of vision, that 
is to say, within a mile or so, than he 
immediately gives warning by a series of 
piteous shrieks and all the violent actions 
inspired by horror and despair. The fal- 
coner, aroused in a moment by the noise, 
has in the twinkling of an eye put the 
trembling shrike out of the way, and then 
proceeds to set in motion his hawk-catch- 
ing apparatus. The first of his objects is 
to attract the notice of the passing travel- 
ler of the air; and for this purpose he 
sometimes sets out on the open ground a 
trained or newly-taught hawk having a 
“dummy” fastened to its feet. The 
decoy hawk pulls and picks at the dummy, 
and seems to his fellow in the air to be 
discussing some meal; and thus a power- 
ful attraction is first of all provided in the 
shape of curiosity, to say nothing of the 
chance that there may be something also 
for the new-comer. But the principal 
motive upon which the trap-catcher relies 
is more direct and certain. He lets fly a 
pigeon, to which a long string is attached, 
and which, after some attempts to escape, 
at length finds its way into a small hut 
built for its accommodation. The wild 
hawk, which has of course seen this 
pigeon, comes sailing up overhead, and, 
as there is nothing to frighten him, de- 
scends within a few score feet of the 
ground to see what has become of it. 
Now is the time for the grand attempt. 
A second pigeon, which has been kept 
outside with a second cord attached to it, 
is pulled out of a refuge in which it also 
had been ensconced, and as it flutters up 
is struck down at a blow by the peregrine. 
In another moment it is killed, and the 
hawk, sooner or later, according to the 
state of its appetite, begins to take its 
meal. When once the meal has been 
begun the rest of the process is easy 
enough. A wg pull at the strong 
string to which the pigeon is tied, by 
means of soft jesses round its legs, draws 
it slowly along with the hawk upon it, 
towards a ring sunk in the turf. The 
hawk is too much occupied with his meal 
to pay much attention to this rather 
strange mode of involuntary travelling; 
and when once the two birds have been 
drawn close enough up to the ring, another 
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cord is pulled, a bow-shaped net swings up 
from the ground, and the passage-hawk is 
secured. The bird-catcher may now at 
last issue from his place of concealment. 
He makes up to the net, seizes his victim 
with well-gloved hands, puts a ball of 
worsted under its talons, which are soon 
buried viciously in its soft mass, claps a 
hood on its head, and draws a sock over 
its body, which holds the still struggling 
and ferocious creature as in a strait waist- 
coat, and enables it to be laid down quietly 
on its back in the hut, while the falconer 
hurries back to prepare his tackle for 
effecting a fresh capture. 


From The Jewish Chronicle. 
THE TALMUD AND THE BIBLE. 


THE work of the Talmud has been to 
make the Bible really operative on the 
Jewish nation. Ifthe Jews are what the 
genius of Mahomet declared them to be 
— “the people of the Book” —it is be- 
cause the Talmud has enabled them to be 
so. It is practically an application of the 
legal element of the Pentateuch to the 
affairs of life. The “ Priestly Codex” of 
the middle books of the Pentateuch is the 
statute law on which the Talmud gives 
the judicial decisions. It is therefore 
utterly misleading, and a direct inversion 
of the real facts, to assert that the written 
and the oral law are antagonistic. As in 
every legislative system, reference is more 
frequently made to previous decisions 
than to the words of the act. But it is 
clearly the statute law which gives au- 
thority to legal decisions, and in the final 
resort it is the Bible that gives force to 
the dinim of the Talmud. It must be 
granted that at times the doctors of Tal- 
mudic law during the Middle Ages paid 
too'exclusive attention to the decisions of 
the Talmudic doctors rather than to the 
Biblical law whence they were derived. 
Abraham [bn Ezra says once of a rabbi 
he met on his travels, “He reads in 
Taharoth [the final order of the Mishna] 
and does not know his Bible.” But such 
cases were rare, and do not nullify the 
general principle that the Talmud is but 
the legislation of the Bible in practical 
Operation, It is due to this legislation 





that the Jews have been able to preserve 
their individuality as anation. Scattered 
apart in many lands, they required a com- 
man bond of custom to preserve their 
identity with their distant brethren. This 
was afforded by the Talmud. Without 
such distinctive customs it would have 
been impossible to resist the influence of 
the surrounding peoples. Thus the Tal- 
mud has formed at once a link with fel- 
low-Jews all over the world and a barrier 
against the customs of the nations. It 
has consequently contributed to form the 
Jewish exclusiveness, and brought upon 
us the mistrust that follows exclusive- 
ness. It was bya sure instinct that the 
enemies of the Jews always attempted to 
destroy the copies of the Talmud during 
periods of persecution. The dietary reg- 
ulations and the restrictions against in- 
termarriage are direct injunctions against 
submersion into the “customs of the na- 
tions.” Much has been urged against 
this exclusiveness, but it will be suff- 
ciently justified if it can be shown to 
have resulted in special excellences in the 
national character. Further, the injunc- 
tions of the Talmud have tended to make 
the Jew more healthy than his neighbors. 
The habits of cleanliness and of pure diet 
have had momentous effects on the lives 
of Jews. When we remember the utter 
neglect of the simplest hygienic laws dis- 
played during the Middle Ages we can 
quite understand how the sanitary princi- 
ples of the Talmud have given hereditary 
healthfulness to the Jews. To give but 
one point, for two thousand years Jews 
have always lived on healthy meat, where- 
as their neighbors, up to the present day, 
have had no check against the use of dis- 
eased food. The remarkable statistics 
published a short time since, and showing 
that the Jewish side of Whitechapel had 
only half the death rate of the non-Jew- 
ish, were a direct result of the Talmudic 
injunctions with regard to diet. And 
during the Middle Ages the equally 
noteworthy immunity of the Jews from 
pestilence, while it brought upon them 
popular odium and persecution, was a 
convincing testimony to the dietary prin- 
ciples of the Talmud. Indirectly, the 
Talmud, by thus giving the corpus sanum, 
aided in giving the Jew the mens sana, 
which is one of his chief characteristics. 





